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Durable Paint. 


Pure White Lead and pure linseed oil, 
mixed with the color at time of painting, 
have been known tor hundreds of years 
as the only safe and sure tection 
against the elements—Rain, Sun, Snow 
and Wind. 

No other combination will give such 
satisfactory service. It may temporarily 
beautify, but it will not permanently pro- 
tect. The best paint to use is 


CARTER 


‘.(rictly Pure 


White Lead 


It is Pure—92% white lead and 8% linseed 
oil. Therefore, it is a// paint. No adulter- 
ants. No impu rities 

It is the whitest paint you can buy. 
Other leads appear gray by comparison. 
This superior whiteness assures strong, 
brilliant tints—true colors. Colors that 
will stand. 

Carter White Lead paint is so fine and even 
in texture that it will sprend farther than any 
other white lead, A test will prove it. 

Jarter White Lead paint will not crack,scale 
orcheck, It forms a durable,elastic film which 
expands and contracts with the surface it pro- 
tects. It clings. Only vearsof wear will remove 
it. The first cost of Carter White Lead ia 
elightly greater than other white leads. Not- 
withstanding this, it is the most economical 
paint you can bu 

All reliable dealers soll Carter White Load. 

Picase send for free book which gives all the 
tests by which you may 
know good paint. It 
may be worth dollars 

you to know them. 

6 will send also six 
phototypes in colors 
of actual homes 
brightened byCarter, 


Carter 
White Lead Co. 
W. P. Station 23, 
Chicago, Ul. 


Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 
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**To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for 
OARTER on the Keg’’ 














Roofing 
This Fall? 


F you are, a little precaution, the | 
right roofing, a little labor, and a 
small expenditure insures dry feed and 
healthy live stock. The roofing prob- 
lem ig a serious one for the farmer. 
When considering it, remember that 


AROID 
ROOFING | 


Keeps Buildings Dry | 


Let us write you a personal letter about it. | 
Let us tell you the many things our years 
of experience have taught us about roof- 
ing problems. Paroid is time tested—comes 
in rolls ready to lay, has rust-proof caps 
and nails, is endorsed by U.S.Government 
and successful farmers everywhere. Every 
roll is sold on a money-back offer. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
Our Free Book 

* PRACTICAI, FARM BUILDINGS” 
isa book you should always have on hand, 
You'll find it an invaluable building book. 
Every practical farmer should have this 
practical farmer’s book. 
Send for it. It’s yours for 2c. 
to pay the postage. 


Write us and let our special build- 
ing expert write you a personal let. 
ter and givenameof nearestdealer. | 


F.W, BIRD & SON 
Dept. 14 . East Walpole, Maas. 



















Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration ‘ 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 
the government surveys and many coileges 
and museums in the United States, An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 
full directions for collecting and mounting 


animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
general objects of natural history. 125 
Ulustrations, 204 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth 

$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette Street, WEW YORK 
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Buff Orpingtons in the Catskills 
C. SUTTON, GREENE COUNTY, N Y 
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Managing for Eggs 


HANS VOGLSANG, PR! sti OLUMBIA 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


and the hole or opening is cut out of 
it. This opening is 2 feet from the 
ground. The buildings give perfect 
satisfaction. 

Six inches 
floor. Into 
the morning. 
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I do not feed wheat or 
barley in the morning because the 
hens will not eat enough oats at 
night. At noon, a mash is given, 
made of oats, chop or shorts and 
bran equal parts, together with 
ground meat and mangels or pota- 
toes. I do not feed boiled potatoes. 
If { have no it I feed green cut 
bone one-fourth ounce to a hen. Of 
this mash hat they will eat 
up quickly is given Years of ex- 
perience has taught me to feed mash 
at noon only, for if fed in the morn- 
ing the ill sit around and not 
scratch; fed at night it is not 
solid and grain, corn or 
wheat keeps them warmer. 
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eat it I feed four 
for the first four 
give them free range 
After that I feed ground feed 
with ground bone two or three 
a week in addition their 
food. In raising chicks it is very 
portant to dust the sitting hen one 
or twice with insect to de- 
stroy vermin and keep the chicks 
free from it; keep the yards clean, 
and feed little or no sloppy foogt.— 
[C. F. Lang, La Crosse County, Wis. | 
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Enlarging Stream—cC. A. C., New 
York: .A small natural stream takes 
away surface water from a territory 
several miles in extent, but does not 
properly drain the land. What course 
must be pursued to get the stream 
enlarged so as to properly drain the 
land? Persons owning land which 
they desire drained may petition the 
county court of the county where the 
land lies, or, if in more than one 





county, the supreme court. 















of a city doesn’t do jus- 
tice to it, because it only 
gives an idea. 


The same applies to 
this advertisement; it 
only gives a small idea of the 
Tubular qualities, 

We want you to have a thor. 
ough understanding of the bene- 
fits derived from a Tubular Sepa- 
tor. 

The pe poy! durability and 
efficiency of the Tubular are ad- 
mitted by our competitors ang 
vouched for by thousands of satis. 
fied users, 





It is built to skim clean and 
last a life time; and it does and 
will. 

The Tubular bow! is so simple 
and so easy to handle that it can 
be cleaned in two or three min- 
utes. 

There are so many points of 
excellence to be found in the Tub- 
ular, that to get a thorough 
know ledge of them you must read 
Catalog 100. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Til 











5 000 Grand Offers! 


ret Windows, Lumber 


50% Below | 


Dealers’ Prices 


Here are a few samples of 
gour 6,000 Building Materia! 
t Doors 8c. Win 
Widows 69c. Screen Doors 9k 

108 square feet Flint Coated 
foots, . guaranteed 6 years, 
100 square feet Tar Felt 











H30c.  45-light Hot Bed Sash 
4 $1.60. a line il feet Quarter 
Round 25c. Buse Blocks 4 at ¢ 
Corner Block ks 2c i piiar- 
eo nes, 3c. 100 feet Hard 
ae ‘ oe F looring SOc jy Dealer's Price 
kets 5c, Porch Sy inde "| “= 
Dealer's Price i ec Hardwood Th Ids 
$2.00 Bo. Adjustable Gable Ornaments 
Be. We save u at least SO per 
cent on everyth ng we l or buildin 
houses, barns, out-buildings, school houses 
churches, stores, etc. It pays to buy from 


The Largest Piant in America f 
Selling Direct to Consumer. 


Not in any Trust. Absolutely independent, 
Our stock is immense and we ship pr vtly. 
Everything is bright and new. No “‘wreck- 
age.’’ All millwork strictly up tooff | grade, 


Car Lot Lumber Buyers will save 4, ne 
matter where located, by buying of Gordon, 
Van Tine Co. at their Saw Mill Prices. 
Qualliy Guaranteed and Safe Deliv- 
ery Guaranteed. Send Uist of Lum- 
ber for Prices, 


Get the Great Catalog 








a 108 
0f5,000 BARGAINS |2°% $@fl 
FREE FOR A POSTAL! FreeNails 
It will save you big mone P wke & Cemeat 
oe oohek ie r ‘ee Banks. Money 


sfunded and Freight Paid Both if Goods are 
pot Exactly as Represented. Write for r free Cat 


GORDON, VAN TINE co. 
1009 Case St. Davenport, lowa 
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International Correspondence 


Box!I57, Seranton, Pa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 
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Intelligent Inspection of Dairies 


Inefficient Dairy Inspection Injurious to Farmers and Consumers Alike--- 
Something More Than Doctors and Politicians Needed for Inspectors--- 
Federal Government Now Launching a New System 


F the many and varied iines of this unjust, nonsensical and worthless sys- ducers in the movement for sanitary milk 
work taken: up by the federal tem of inspection that the government pro-_ It will tend to bring the milk inspector and 
department of agriculture at poses the score card system. While there the milk producer closer together, and any- 
Washington, few promise more may be a few changes that ought to be thing which will accomplish this is of un- 
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DK cyte ey 











| than the market milk investi- made in the scores for individual points, the told value to the dairy industry and to that | 
| gations in the dairy division. value of the principle back of the movement portion of mankind which consumes milk. Hi 
| Though instituted but a short time, the special cannot be questioned. Naturally, it will take time to educate the 4 
investigation has already reached a consid- P . public to the possibilities of the score card. i 
git and judging from the The Farmer Protected Moreover, its efliciency will necessarily depend 
reception thus far, the end is not yet. This This sort of inspection will mean something in no small measure upon the way in which i 
particular enterprise has to do with the to the farmer and to the consuming public. it is handled. Then, too, it may be necessary i 
encouragement of sanitary milk production. It will work no injustice to honest, conscien- to make a few changes in the respective 
As a means to that end, a special score card tious milk inspectors, who visit farms with scores. But considering all these matters, 
system has been evolved by the federal gov- the purpose of aiding the production of sani- the step cannot prove to be other than in the ! 
ernment. By the careful use of the score tary milk. right direction. { 
card, good inspectors are able to aid in inspir- But what is even more essential, this Methods More Than Equipment 
J ing farmers to the production of sanitary method will serve the good purpose of reas- ; 
milk. suring dairymen that they will receive a The score card is so arranged that methods 
It is no state secret that the feeling exist- square deal. With rarely an exception, milk count twice as much as equipment. In other 
ing between nine-tenths of the farmers producers wish to improve conditions and words, a man may have a $50,000 dairy equip- 
throughout the country, and official milk in- produce better milk, and to this end they will ment though be very loose in methods, and 
spectors today, is not altogether one of broth- welcome an inspector who knows his business, still be beaten out by a man with a $3000 { 
erly love. The majority of farmers are will- and who will place his judgment on record. equipment who has extremely good methods. 
ing to make any changes in their methods The system should tend to create a much This is surely an encouragement to the { 
or equipments which are practical and which more efficient field of inspectors and _ will farmer who is not overly well supplied with 4 
4 can be done at a reasonable expense, without enlist the entire sympathy of the milk pro- financial funds, but who has the time and | 
totally destroying |. i a eeennes - SEERSESEGRENECERUHEOESEGES inclination to be ex- | 
their small profits. —  — 00 es tremely careful in his 
The bitter feeling i methods | 
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more than the farm- | We want our readers and advertisers to make our tent their headquar- i thing of the division, 
4 er. To begin with, {i ters while at the great New York state fair at Syracuse. rhe tent is near the m it will be worth 
’ the inspectors are ii secretary's office on the main thoroughfare and just opposite the grange tent. un While to outline the 
- frequently doctors or i We heartily invite you to leave your baskets, wraps and packages in our im jtems. Understand, 
oflice-secking indi- i keeping. When you want to rest come to the tent. Use it also for appoint- mm there are two groups; 
~~ viduals, who are @ ments with friends, relatives or business parties. @ the first group has to 
° characterized more i _ We want our advertisers and our subscribers to meet and to get acquainted = do with the equip- 
byan ambition to get ii with each other, also. Such acquaintance will be pleasant in a social way, = ment of the dairy, 
”" @ little money, and and it ought to be of mutual profit and advantage. As Thursday, E  and the second group 
- Perhaps prestige, im S 17 ° f h Bi D f h F ° im thas to do with the 
~ than to cultivate ! ept. 9 1S one O t e ig ays O t e air vi methods of the dairy. 
h oe nie : we ask our advertisers who can attend that day to be at our tent and also hope = ancien et the 
e — osipregteed - . ! that thousands of our subscribers will be present to meet these advertisers. = a aoe a 
f >t alee b me te You can come any time during the day. We are arranging for an attractive = glcad: ae hae psa 
% ove tier “ae e- & souvenir of the occasion, this to be presented free to all our friends. } ia =n ae 8 
ao the For the subscription department you will meet Mr. P. E. Ward in = would be divide : 
e “a ack of them, j& charge of this branch of the work, together with some of his hearty assistants. ha follows: Condition o 
— are frequently m For the editorial department, you will meet, some of you for the first time, our jm cows, 4 _~ points; 
4-4 Ee attous to the “im editor Prof. Charles William Burkett, who has has come to us from the i health, 6; comfort, 
va ot men. Even tm Kansas experiment station (although an eastern man originally), and in close = including _ bedding, 
mm “ “gee this, itis touch with New York farming conditions. He and Mr. M.G. Kains, one 2 temperature bo 
—- es ip at many of = of our associate editors, will be on hand all the fair week, glad to meet old m \stable, protecte 
av peters have ia friends and anxious to form new friendships. The publishers urge you to = yard, 4; cubic feet of 
met inate howledge or " be sure to come up to headquarters, and get acquainted. i air space per cow, 6; 
= ng in the work. i Fa feed, 4; water, 
"0 do away with : PITILUBUSEERSEBESEDO 2229820080 ADERDERSBRRDSUDIEOREROEOPUSUEERSCVERRTOSSERRAEN [To Page 216.) 4 











































































208 [4] OUR SPECIAL 


- Corn and Oats Badly Hurt By Drouth 





CROP REPORTS 


Unsatisfactory Corn Prospects---Oats Almost a Failure---Decline During 
August---Fair Wheat Crop---Yield About Same as in 1907 
---Review of Situation by Our Statistician, B. W. Snow 


During the month of August there has been 
a further decline in the condition of corn, 
amounting to four points, and leaving the 
present average 79.4, as compared with 79.5 at 
this time last year, and making the present 
condition the lowest that has been reported 
since the practical crop failure of 1901. The 
immediate cause of the further decline in 
prospect during the last 30 days, lies in the 
continuation of unfavorable weather condi 
tions, particularly in the Ohio and Missouri 
valleys. The decline is decidedly heaviest in 
the states of principal production, Ohio show- 
ing a falling off of four points since August 
1, Michigan 14, Indiana nine, Illinois eight, 
lowa seven, Missouri two, Kansas 12 and 
Nebraska five. 

These states represent the commercial pro 
ducing district of the country and the loss in 
prospect there is the serious feature of the 
present report. The crop has maintained its 
promise quite generally in the states of minor 
importance, and in those states where the 
crop does not enter into commercial distribu 


tion. 


Some Weather Bureau Figures 

In the following statement all of the 
weather bureau stations in each state are 
averaged so as to show the average normal 
and the average actual rainfall of the state 
during the period from March | to June 30, 
and the similar period from July 1 to August 
24. An examination of this table will show 
that in all states of the commercial corn belt 
there was a‘ very heavy excess of moisture 
during the period of soil preparation, plant- 
ing and early growth, while during the period 
of principal growth and méaturing of the crop, 
there was an equally substantial defiency in 
all of the states, except Iowa and Kansas. 
The exception so far as Kansas is concerned 
is apparent rathe: than real, because the aver- 
ages for that state are influenced by a few 
very heavy local storms at two or three 
points of observation, while in the western 
half of the state, and in the southeastern 
counties, there was a very marked deficiency 
of rainfall during the second period, which 
was not relieved until it was too late to be 
of any benefit to the corn crop. The state- 
ment in question is as follows: 


Rainfall During Crop Year, 1908 


Mar 1 to June 30 July 1 to Aug 24 
Nor'’l, Act’l, Nor'’l, Act’l, 


in in % in in y 
Ohio 29 323.3 123 9.6 ¥.9 87 
WEN oe ates 8.7 13.0 150 13.8 6.6 18 
In. 0.6 13.6 431 9:6 7:3 3 
IN ier 6 abate £3.38 23:3 113 8.3 9.6 113 
| SiPeentrecnen 16.0 18.4 115 7.3 65 %¢6 
ee 12.9 17.4 134 CS FF FEF 
POD Kise ce 11.5 13.8 120 6.3 45.7 91 


Lack of Rainfall to Blame 

The immediate trouble with the crop during 
August has been a marked lack of rainfall 
over a considerable part of the corn belt. 
This feature is most prominent in portions of 
Ohio, in Indiana, central Illinois, Missourt, 
southeastern and western Kansas, and to a 
minor extent in scattered districts in Iowa and 
Nebraska. The drouth has been most serious 
in the Ohio valley, comprising the southern 


two-thirds of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and in 
the portions of Kansas referred to. Michigan 
also suffered severely from this cause. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this show- 
ing is that the unsatisfactory condition of the 
corn crop this year through practically all of 
the corn belt, is in the main due to abnormal 
conditions of moisture supply. During the 
period for soil preparation and planting of the 
crop, there was so much rain that this work 
was prosecuted under the greatest difficulties 
aud in many districts, like the valleys tribu- 
tary to the Wabash, Mississippi and to the 
Missouri through Kansas, planting was de- 
layed until a date later than that on which 
the crop is frequently laid by on a normal 
eason This excess of early moisture not 
only seriously delayed the planting of the 
crop, and is responsible for the danger ot 
frost loss which now exists, but it also re- 
sulted in an important and unsatisfactory root 
growth, which became very much in evidence 
when the dry, hot weather in the second 
period of crop history was experienced. 

It is the opinion of American Agricul- 
turist correspondents, based upon their 
general observation, that the corn crop 

from two to four weeks late 
throughout the greater part of the belt and 
is exceedingly uneven in its development. 
Some of the earlier crop upon well-worked 
land is already safe and more will continue 
o reach that condition day by day, but on 
the other hand, there is everywhere in the 


corn belt a very large amount of exceedingly 
late corn, some of it probably would never be 
ready to mature, and a great deal which will 
require the absence of frost until at least 
October 19. 

In a normal season, the corn crop at this 
date is sufficiently advanced to furnish a basis 
for a more or less definite indication of the 
probable rate of yield. This year this indi- 
cation has Jess value than usual, because of 
the uncertainty relative to the maturing of 
f 


the crop prior to frost. It is a matter 
interest, however, to note the Sepember con- 
dition of corn and the resulting yield in 
bushels to the acre during the last few 
years, and the following statement presents 
this data 


September Condition of Corn with Yield 


Condition Yield 
1901 ae ss 5 17.4 
ees; joe ae 27.1 
1903 5 bs oh: 26.0 
Qo) ae ie ee re Oe 4 
(eee 28.7 
6a 90.3 31.1 
eee 26.2 


It will be noted that the condition at the 
present time is lower than it has been since 
1901, and it may be taken as indicating a 
crop of not to exceed 2,550,000,000 bushels, 
without taking into account any question of 
possible frost losses. In other words, if all 
of the crop in sight matures, the corn crop 
of 1908 will not be in excess of that in 1907, 
and will be materially lower in rate of yield 
than that of any other crop since 1901. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of the crop by states on September 1, the 
figures for 1907 being also presented in 


order that the relative differences of the 
two seasons may be appreciated: 


Condition of Corn, September 1 


1908 1907 1908 1907 
Mm & cesses SS 77 rrr ee 7 73 
a. ee ee 8S 76 Pe vétonees Th S7 
3 ee S84 7 PE sc eves 6S TD 
ee -akciaons 83 66 Neb ...... Sth 72 
TORR cases SI SD | 2S ere i] Ob 
W Va 90 Sv) Se 6 ccawe iss 69 
o_o 7 SD COE .ccacas 85 SO 
DD  sxemesins S1 71 GPO. cccees SY WO) 
Mich ..... 6S 75 Wash SD on 
a 69 82 oo: ee 2 73 
| eae 6v SO Other .... 87 90 
. i eae 76 78 —_  — 
Minn ..... T4 7S Av’g ... 79.4 80.1 


A FAIR WHEAT CROP 
American Agriculturist’s county returus for 
September 1 show that the condition of spring 
wheat when harvested was practically the 
same as that reported on August 1 This isa 
somewhat remarkable tribute to the efficiency 
and genera! accuracy of our county agents, 
because it indicates that on August 1, when 
a feeling akin to panic prevailed through the 
spring wheat territory, on account of the 
severe losses which were being suffered at 
that time, our agents were able to so well 
measure the actual situation that they find no 
reason tor changing their opinion in either 
direction a month later, when actual! results 

of harvesting operations are available 


Northwestern Crop Varies 

As was pointed out last month, the crop 
results in the northwest are exceedingly 
varied, particularly in North Dakota and to 
a less extent in South Dakota and Minnesota 
Wide variations in rate of yield are to be 
found not only in the same county, but upon 
the same farm and frequently in the same 
field. This variation makes it exceeding!) 
diilicult to fix upon a fair average for the crop 
but. it seems safe to believe that the total 
spring wheat crop this year will not be far 
from 225,000,000 bushels, or practically the 
same as last year. 

This month our correspondents have givel 
us preliminary statements of the rate of yield 
as determined by winter wheat threshing. 
The work is not yet sufficiently complete to 
warrant the presentation of a definite esti- 
mate, but enough data are on hand to warrant 
the statement that the final rate of yield 
will be somewhat higher than the figures of 
condition at time of harvest were taken 4s 
indicating. Next month American Agriculturist 
will present its annual estimate of the wheat 
crop, based upon actual threshing results 
At this time it may be tentatively ‘said that 
the total crop of spring and winter wheat 
will exceed that of the previous year by some 


where between 5 and 10%. 


OATS APPROACH A FAILURE 

The peculiar conditions which have covered 
the oats crop during the present season have 
been pointed out from month to month by 
American Agriculturist. In many respects 
the season has been one remarkable for its 
vagaries and at the same time equally remark- 
able for the similarity of conditions which 
have developed in all sections of the oats 
field. From the Gulf of Mexico to the new 
country in northwestern Canada, conditions 


























have worked out very similar during the crop 
season, so far as this crop is concerned, and 
all over this vast territory the history of the 
crop is very similar. 

The harvest condition of this crop is re- 
ported at 67.6, a decline of almost ten points 
since August 1, representing a further shrink- 
age in crop possibilities of more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year the average at 
this date was reported at 67.9, so that the 
final report of condition for 1908 shows the 
crop this year to be even less satisfactory 
than the partial failure of 1907. These fig- 
ures also show that the oats crop this year 
is the poorest in ten years, so far as rate of 
yield is concerned. 

Excessive Rainfall and Drouth 

The general conditions which have so 
unfavorably affected oats have been very sim- 
ilar everywhere, though occuring at different 
points during the year. In all sections the 
early spring was marked by an excess of 
rainfall, which interfered with the preparation 
of the land and very frequently led to the 
seeding of the crop in a muddy, or at least 
an unusually damp seedbed. This condition 
was well-nigh universal, though occuring at 
different Following this excess of 
moisture at time of seeding, naturally the 
plant developed a somewhat rank growth, 
which led the casual observer to feel that 
the crop was starting in a very promising 
manner. As a matter of fact, however, this 
excessive moisture everywhere resulted in an 
imperfect development of root growth, there 
being an ample supply of surface moisture 


dates. 


and roots, therefore not developing a vigorous 
growth to strike down and secure the mois- 
ture necessary to maintain the plant. 

At some time between the period of joint- 
ing and the period of plant bloom, there 
was everywhere experienced a short period 
of dry weather accompanied by very high tem- 
peratures. This period of dry weather was 
not sufficiently extended to be called a drouth, 
except in comparatively limited areas, but it 
was extended long enough to dry out the top 
soil and leave the oats crop with insufficient 
nourishment on account of its poor root 
development. When this occured the period 
of high temperatures, which was experienced 
at the same time, resulted in a very sharp 
drain upon the vitality of the plant from 
which it very seldom recovers. The outward 
manifestation of the injury thus suffered by 
the plant took the form of blight, rust, and 
a generally unthrifty condition of the growth. 
The heads of the crop failed to develop their 
usual number of grains and in addition were 
light and poorly filled. 


Great Deterioration 

A full appreciation of the extent of the 
permanent injury to the plant from the va- 
garies of the weather was nowhere thorough- 
ly understood until harvest began. When 
this point was reached many observers were 
much surprised to find that what had been 
regarded as at least a fair crop, was actually 
turning out to be the most inferior in char- 
acter that had 


been harvested in many 
years, 
These losses are sensational in  char- 


acter and would be aé_e serious question 
even if the crop in the winter wheat dis- 
tricts had been good. Coming as_ they 
do after it has developed that the crop in 
the earlier harvesting district approaches a 
failure it brings the oats situation for 1908 
to an exceedingly unsatisfactory position. 
The crop is short in every state in which 
it is an important part of crop distribution, 
and reports of threshing up to date show 
[To Page 210.] 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


MISSOURI SILAGE EXPERIENCE 


Cc. T. GRAVES, HOLT COUNTY 


In my location I grow yellow dent corn 
for the reason that I want the greatest feed- 
ing value possible and the largest amount 
of foliage. 1 secure the result from this 
variety of corn. I want yellow corn with 
the smallest practical cob. It is permitted 
to stand in the field until the blades begin 
to turn. Some of it will be fairly well 
matured at this time, but plenty of it will 
be on the soft side. So long as the stalks 
and blades remain green, corn will not be- 
come too ripe for the best quality of silage. 
I want to say here that quality should be 
the first consideration. 

After many trials with corn cutting ma- 
chinery, I prefer to put three men in the 
field with sharp corn knives. The ears remain 
on the stalks better than when a harvester 
is used, and my men place the corn directly 
on the wagon after cutting, thus preventing 
any soiling. 

I use a cutter, which cuts and blows the 
silage to the top of a 36-foot silo as fast as 
aman can feed it to the machine. The one 
I own is quickly and easily sharpened and 
handles six to seven tons an hour easily. I! 
use an eight-horse power gas engine. | do 
not advise the too rapid filling of a silo, 
preferring rather plenty of time for thorough 
distribution. I place two men inside the 
silo and expect them to keep busy. The 
blades will become separated from the grain, 
and 1 want the mixture to be complete. I! 
keep the outside at all times about 2 feet 
higher than the center. I wish you would 
urge your readers to build silos not quite as 
large in diameter as usually advised, but to 
build them higher. 

So many things influence the cost of fill- 
ing a silo that it might be misleading to 
attempt an estimate. Delays are frequently 
caused by lack of power. No two men will 
have exactly the same organization of his 
force. In the first place, a man should 
secure a good engine with plenty of power. 
The man selected to feed the cutter should 
be taught to appreciate the importance of 
feeding to its full capacity, but at no time 
to go beyond this. If he clogs it, more time 
is required to clean out than is needed to 
put one or two loads through. Any delay on 
this account holds back the remainder of 
the force. The distance required for hauling, 


[5] 
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the condition of the field, the size of the 
load, the hight of the wagon, the sagacity of 
the men, all are factors which influence the 
cost of filling and which are too elusive to 
permit a definite estimate. I feed my silage 
to cattle, young and old, to horses, sheep, 
hogs and even to poultry. 





A WOMAN; A SILO 


GRACE G. DURAND, OHIO 


I usually get 12 to 15 tons of silage from 
an acre. I have two silos which hold about 
730 tons. When filling the silo I keep two 
men tramping around the outer edge. I con- 
sider this very important. One man feeds 
the cutter and attends to the engine. He 
also helps take the corn from the wagons. 
I use three teamsters, one man to cut the 
corn, two men to help load in the field, mak- 
ing three teams and ten men all told. I 
can’t remember just how long it takes to 
do this work. 

I have never had any bad silage, and I wish 
every dairy farmer would learn to use it. 
I have also found alfalfa and corn stover 
excellent forage. | grind my ear corn 
together with the cob and feed with dried 
brewers’ grains. 1 find this an ideal ration. 
My cows get, on the average, 30 pounds of 
silage, 12 pounds of the finest alfalfa hay, 
eight pounds of grain, a touch of salt, and 
all the roughage in the way of corn stover 
that they can eat. This, of course, is the 
winter ration. I always have silage enough 
on hand to tide over a drouth in summer 
when my pastures give out, and when 1] 
haven't enough soiling crops to carry me 
through until new corn is available. 1 feed 
silage also to calves and pigs, and frequently 
a little to my horses. 


Common Field Corn seems to be the most 
satisfactory for silage in my experience. 1 
begin cutting when it is slightly less ma- 
tured than when putting in the shock. 1 
use a corn harvester and a cutter with a 
wooden blower attachment. I keep a man 
inside the silo, not so much to compact the 
silage, as to keep it higher around the out- 
side and lower in the middle. I use three 
teams and nine men with an extra man to 
run the engine. It costs me about 50 cents 
per ton. I feed to milch cows and young 
stock.—[S. D. Woods, Indiana. 

















A BOXED EXHIBIT OF BEN DAVIS APPLES 


These apples were grown by S. M. Ripley of St Clair county, Il. 


Formerly he was 


a firm believer in Grimes Golden as an awtumn apple, a variety in some favor in Ohio. 


But now he regards it as faulty, because the tree suffers from trunk blight. 
is now growing Ben Davis quite extensively. 


Mr Ripley 


————- 
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My success in growing wheat does 
not depend on any one thing, but on 
many small things. After an experi- 
ence of many years in growing wheat, 
I have come to the conclusion that 
the most economical way to grow 
wheat is after corn This method 
enables us to put out a crop of wheat 
with the least possible amount of 
work in preparing the seed bed 

If the corn crop has been 
properly cultivated each cultiva- 
tion has been an ideal prepara- 
tion for the coming wheat crop. 
There is no better preparation for 
wheat than to plow the ground early 
and cultivate it at frequent intervals, 
compacting the soil until there are 
no open spaces beneath the surface. 
The proper cultivation of the corn 
crop makes just this kind of a seed 
bed, and when the times comes to 
sow I have my seed bed almost pre- 
pared, without any work or expense 
more than [ would have put on the 
corn crop. 


Getting the Ground Ready 


I check my corn in planting, and 
by: cultivating both ways, it prepares 
the soil thoroughly for seeding. I cut 
the corn as soon as it is dry enough 
to shock without spolling, making 
the shocks 12 hills square, and hav- 
ing the rows straight each way As 
soon as the corn is cut [ go over the 
field with sharp hoes, cutting the 
stubs off level, or a little under the 
ground. Ly doing this they do not 
pull up in harrowing or drilling, and 
I hardly know they are there. By 
harrowing both ways the surface soil 
can be prepared for drilling without 
pulling in and out around the shocks. 

Where the corn has been well cul- 
tivated I use nothing but the steel 
spike-tooth harrow to prepare the 
soil for seeding. I have found noth- 
ing better than this. It tears up but 
few stubs and gets the surface in a 
fine, mellow condition that is ideal for 
drilling. The surface should be har- 
rowed until it is as nearly smooth 
as it is possible to get it: This makes 
it possible to drill the wheat in at a 
uniform depth. 


Cnt Corn Before Drilling 


In drilling after the corn has been 
cut T commence on the outside shock 
row, twisting around the shocks first. 
After T drill around the shock row I 
have three rounds to drill without 
any shocks to bother. By doing this 
four rounds drill a shock row, and if 
it' does not come out exactly even, 
the lap is in the middle of the row, 
where there are no shocks to bother. 

It is very important to have the 
soil compacted and the surface even 
before commencing to sow. If it is 
not, the wheat will not all be cov- 
ered the same depth, and the stand 
will be uneven. Experience’ has 
shown me that shallow covering of 
wheat is the best. Wheat covered 3 
or 4 inches deep will be slower about 
coming up, and will produce a weak- 
er plant than that covered 1 inch or 
less. The shallow planted wheat will 
form roots near the surface, where it 
can get the advantage of light show- 
ers and the sun and air, and will grow 
off quicker and more vigorously than 
that planied deeper. 


Selection and Amount of Seed 


Another important item is the prop- 
er selection of seed. It is impossible 
to grow a good crop without good 
seed, for as we sow so shall we reap. 
It is generally best to sow good, 
plump, home-grown seed from crops 
which have made satisfactory yields. 
The seed should be run through a 
fanning and grading machine, taking 
out all foreign seeds, such as cheat, 
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Winter Wheat After Corn Profitable 


Most Economical Method---Cut the Corn, Then Prepare Seed- 
bed--Get Good Seed---Apply Some Fertilizer---By 


Thomas J. Foster Missouri 
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Oats Approach a Failure 


(Frome 
rate 3 
companied, as is usually the case, 
weight 
this respect the crop may 1 
worse than it was last year, 
whether it is any better. 
following statement shows the 
condition of oats when harvested this 
year with similar figures for 1907 pre- 
sented for purpose of comparison. 


Harvest Condition of Oats 
1907 


80 
81 


34 


48 
8T 
79 
69 
71 
67 
60 
63 
60 

70 





A Poor Yow for Potatoes 


Last month it was pointed out that 
weather conditions during the great- 
er part of the season up to that time 
had been unfavorable for the best re- 
potato 
all of the 
Returns this month further 
emphasize that fact and show an -ad- 


PRODUCTION 


ditional loss of prospect in the more 
important states in that great dis- 
trict. The average condition of the 
crop is reported on September 1 at 
78.9, a figure which marks it as the 
least promising crop at this period 
Since the practical potato failure of 


1901. In 1907, at this date the con- 


dition was 87.0. 
There is little to add in explana- 
tion of the low promise for this crop 


to what has already been said in | 


American Agriculturist during the 
season. The early season in the west 
was entirely unfavorable, on account 
of excessive moisture in every sec- 
tion of the country where potatoes 


are grown commercially, and _ the] 


crop was late in planting, which 
threw it into the hot and dry weath- 
er of July at a period of development 
when damage was most easily suf- 
fered, 
Growing Vines Lacked Vigor 
As a natural result of an excessive 


moisture prior to July 1, and a sharp | 


deficiency in moisture supply con- 
current with high temperatures dur- 
ing the period after July 1, the crop 
was badly injured. Vines were de- 
ficient in vigor and the general opin- 
ion of correspondents is that tubers 
are small and not numerous. Blight, 
insect injury, rotting of roots and the 
other usual forms of damage, are 
prevalent to a greater extent than 
usual over practically all of the west- 
ern field, a fact which may be ac- 
counted for by the inherent lack of 
vigor on the part of the plant. 

Of course, the situation is by no 
means so sensational as it was in 
1901, the last year of heavy drouth 


damage, and there is no reason at| 


this time to anticipate anything like 
a crop failure, but at the same time, 
it is very evident that the potato 
crop of 1908 in the great central val- 
leys of the west is to be one of de- 
cidedly short proportions. While 
this shortage is unquestionable at this 
time, growers of the west are to be 
congratulated upon the fact that, as 
a rule, particularly in the commercial 
districts, the crop is rather uniform 
in its size so that no particular dis- 
trict is. left without some potatoes 
for sale. 





Rye and Barley Fair 


Final returns of condition of the 
rye crop as reported by American Ag- 
riculturist’s correspondents show that 
between the report on August 1 and 
the date of harvest, there was a fur- 
ther slight decline in the condition 
of the crop. The average condition 
at time of harvest is reported at 84.8, 
a condition which may be accepted 
as forecasting an average rate of 
yield. This crop, like the other grain 
crops, was unfavorably affected by 
the vagaries of temperature and rain- 
fall during the growing season. The 
crop, however, is hardier than either 
that of wheat or oats, and year by 
year more closely approaches its line 
of normal production than in the 
case of the other cereals. In the 
states of heaviest production, like 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Nebraska, the crop promise is 
Slightly above the normal, so that the 
commercial supply is likely to be 
somewhat larger than was the case 
last year. 

The final conditional report on bar- 
ley shows a decline during the time 
lapsing between the last report and 
date of harvest of about five points, 
leaving the final average at 78.1. 

Taken as a whole, the barley crop 
will be somewhat smaller than last 
year, and should prove a very satis- 
factory crop, so far as the financial 
returns are concerned. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of both rye and barley at 
time of harvest, by states: 


Harvest Condition of Rye and Barley, 


Rye Barley Rye Barley 
N Y ...8 988 Ce cccepee Ee 
i ——e aa Mo ....%78 8 
Tex «ae |6©@ Kan ...66 51 
Ark ....82 85 Neb ....87% 82 
Tenn ..92 8&9 ff or Oz 
W Va ..80 90 Sb ...70 TF 
Kiy .....09 8&5 Cal ....80 & 
- Peery 74 8 75 Ore ....80 7 
Mich ...87 85 Wash .90 72 
Ind ....86 82 Okla ...86 68 
eee Other .86 85 
Wis ....91 92 — 
Minn ...84 82 Avg 651.8 78.1 
























Rust insurance 
is worth having. 
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man is proof against the 

attack of disease gern 
Likewise strong, stu ly 


wheat repeis the attack 
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Potash makes a strong, sturdy, rust-proof 
plant—fills out the head—with a heavier 
berry. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually weak in 
Potash, Use a brand containing 6 per t 
of Potash If you cannot get it, t en balance 
and cowplete your application by ad 15 
pounds of Muriate of prose to each 00 


pounds of fertilizer 
Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first 
Send for p amphie ite containing 
Sacts who ou p*, Manures 
and fertilizers. * Mai od free 
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93 Nassau St., New York 
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ENSILAGE 
Use GALE-BALOWIN CUTTERS 
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The Up- ioe Date Cutters 


with elevators to serve the highest silo, mee | 
fiy-wheel, safety treadle lever; cut 4 dideres) 
lengths. Cut fastest, feed easiest; strongest 
and most durable. 


With or Without Traveling Feed Table 


machines for le with light power e- 
ion. We Will Save You Housgy 
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Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying: 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE" 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Scale and 
all soft-bodied sucking insects. 
fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness 


It also has 


Least Labor and Expense 


Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, frait 
growers, and Experiment Stations. 
today for Booklet O and full particulars, 
and FREE Sample. 


Write 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemie 
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STUDYING THE APPLE CROP 


Estimates of Probable Yield Should Be Carefully Determined-—- 
Of Equal Interest to Growers and Dealers--The Point of | 


View of the International Apple Shippers’ Associatior 


For years there have been criti- 
eisms of the apple crop estimates put 
forth each season by the internation- 
al apple shippers’ association. This 
meets every Summer, usually at Ni- 
agara Falls, and figures are then made 
public by a committees of the asso- 
ciation estimating the commercial 
crop of the coming season. This as- 
sociation is made up mostly of buy- 
ers, dealers and speculators, with 
some commercial orchardists. The im- 


pression gene rally prevails in orchard 





circles that the estimate of the crop 
is usually too large. 

At the last meeting of the associ- 
ation, held in August, C. P. Rothwell, 


a prominent Ohio dealer and shipper, 


presented a@ paper giving an elabo- 


rate argument showing why the esti- 
mates of the association should be 
accepted by the members. He be- 


lieves the apple reports sent out by 
the department of agriculture at 
Washington are extremely faulty; 


that they give undue weight to esti- 
mates of crops in states which are 


not commercially important, thus af- 
fecting the whol He referred to 
the unprofitable experience of deal- 
ers in handling the crop of 1907, and 
then touched interestingly upon va- 
rious phases of the business. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist herewith presents 
an abstract of this, alluding to matters 
of common interest to both dealers 
and growers 


Mr Rothwell’s Comment 


“Will the loss¢ and sad expe- 
riences of the 1907 crop go for noth- 
ing, and will the lesson it ought to 
teach us go unheeded? Will we pur- 
sue saner and methods in the 





safer 


future, or will we continue to buy 
apples at a price above what our 
good judgment, based on crop condi- 
tions, telle us we should pay? If we 


dealers are to retrieve our losses, we 


must change our mode of operations. 

The first thing, learn all we can 
about crop conditions Our associa- 
tion will help you do this Then, 
after you are sufficiently informed 
on crop conditions, go out in the field 
of operation independent, and with 


a mind of your own. Do business on 
a basis your good judgment dictates 
or not at all, and losses will seldom 
come. 

“Let me here say a few words 
about how to weigh our estimates so 
they may better be our future guide. 
We must learn the relative producing 
capacity of each state or group of 
states; bear in mind that the produ 


cing capacity of the orchards of the | 
much | 


United States is increasing 
faster than our consuming 
or the consuming markets we are 
reaching. Don’t think because the 
crop is light in a few states or in a 
group or two, we have a short crop. 
Relations Between Grower and Dealer 


“In the discussion of my subject I 
@m not unmindful of the grower’s 
interest. If, as I have already stat- 
ed, the crops actually harvested fol- 
lowing our estimates have established 
their correctness, at least, to the ex- 
tent that we have not underestimat- 
ed the crops, then it must of necessity 
follow that our official estimates have 
been fair to the apple growing indus- 
try. And it should always be so. 
What we, as an organization, want in 
our estimates are the real facts as to 
crop conditions, without regard as to 
whether it is going to help or hurt 


capacity | 
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Look for the Genasco trade-mark 
every roll. 
roofing made of real Trinidad Lake Ase 


This is 
the sign! 


on 


This insures your getting the 


e perfect natural waterproofer. 


(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Insist on the hemisphere trade-mark, and get the roofing that Jasts, 
Mineral or smooth surface. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Don’t be misled by any other sign, 


Write for samples and Book 48% 


of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco Chicago 

















us. The producing interest should 
be willing to meet us in that same 
spirit. 


“A closer relation must be sanatio! 
lished between the grower and the! 
buyer. Each interest should so treat | 
the other that a greater degree of | 
confidence may be ‘established. The 
buyer must recognize he cannot suc- 
ceed financially and the grower fail. 
Neither can the grower succeed if 
the buyers fail and are driven out of 
business. 

“The mutual interest and the good 
of both the buyer and grower de- 
mand that this be stopped. The | 
press of the country should not lend 
itself to encourage this, but would 
do a noble work for both the grower 
and the buyer by discouraging this 
growing, dcplorable practice. We, as 
buyers, are engaged in a common 
work with the growers 
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THE FAMOUS WEALTHY APPLE | 


than 
originate in the 





variety. It {fs the 
northwest, where 


autumn 
cold 
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Our Products 


no comparison. 


F. G. STREET & COMPANY, 


WE WANT TO TELL YOU THE FACTS ABOUT 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


OW IT CAN BE KILLED WITH AN 


Write toda 
Have Been Bold on Merit for ienietaadines Years, 


No connection with any trust, 


OIL SOLUTION COSTING NO MORE THAN LIME SULPHUR 


Large fruit growers have reported so decidedly in favor of om 4-4 that there’s 


20 RAILROAD ST., ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 
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any advance payment, 
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and Cleaner ing en 


Clean your ny a re you sel it—or before you sew it. 
1,00 ost by Farmers in every state each season by selling 
low estimate, 


mustard and chess 
Cleans red clovertakes out buckhorn plantain. Cleans alsike [iG 
clover and alfalfa, Cleans beans, 
Cleans timothy seed. CHATHAM FREE GOOK tells 100 ways 
you'll profit by having a Chatham. 
and low factory prices—full particulars. 90 Days‘ 





250,000 sold already in U. 
tions f indorse them and Agric ultural Papers recommend them, 


Dept. d, Ore. 
We have 26 Branch Warehouses, and make prompt * shipments. 


You sre**docked” on the price be 
oushel, Pay me on time for@ CHATHAM 
eans wheat for market, 
out of wheat, 


oats, barley. Grades corn, 





Illes strated— gives terms 


to proveit will do what we say tt will, 
S. and Canada, Experiment Sta- 


for New Catalog. 


H EA MANSON" CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
mn Ave., Detroit, a 
i508 Weet est 11th St. Hansas ty 
82 East 3rd St., St. Paul, nn 


Dallas, Tex. 
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Freight Prepaid 


rll Give You Feeney of ae to Prove that 
Fann ; the Best Seed 
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manship, with nothing slighted. 


Dederick’ 


results in machines first-class in every detail; strong |i ; 
simple, efficient, durable, 

neat work, speed and capacity, even with limited power. 
Presses adapted to every kind of baling. 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 58 Tivoli St., Albany, N.Y. 





Dederick’s Baling Presses are made from high-grade 
materials—a vital matter frequently neglected. They 

are of improved construction—embodying exclusive 

features controlled by us; of first-class work- £& 

















This careful, substantial construction of Ht HU 
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They are record holders for 





Catalog free. 















Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 


er Press 


A Wedding Present 


ed, is a subscription to the 
gasoline engines, zine Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, wedded home- make r. 


year. 393 " ets 








) e succeed well. So satisfactory has it proved that it is planted 

drmaeg rally in nearly all the leading apple sections where there is a 

though in or October apples It is generally past by mid-November, 

tender, Ag Storage it will keep till January. Its rich, red skin and 

hardir cy, melting flesh are its passports to the consuming public, and 

. *ecime less and productivity gain the attention of the planter. These 
= ‘2S won the prize at the Ohio state fair in 1907 | 
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Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
maga- 


It 


will each mouth assist the newly- 
$1. 0 a 


With this Journal both one year 81. - 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
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All Farm Buildings 


should be roofed with REX—the all-round 

roof. It keeps the house warm in winter and 

cool in summer; it protects poultry from damp and 
extremes of temperatures ; it guards stock and pro- 
duce from wet; it defends buildings against the com- 
munication of fire by falling sparks and firebrands, 





FLINTKOTE 


REX Roorine 


is made of long-fibre wool felt treated by 


our special process. 


paper. 
crack it. 


It contains no tar or 
Heat will not soften it, nor cold 
It is laid as easily as a carpet. 


(E23 


rome oe 


Ne 


Everything but the hammer is in the roll. 


uable roofing booklet. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES - 
We will send upon request samples to test, and our val- - 
‘‘Look for the boy” on every roll. eee 
= = 


See trade mark in upper corner. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere. 



















Scales has been the exact truth. 
the Seale Trust; the first m: 


You know that I am still fighting the 
trust, and am controlled by no com.- 
bination, You also know that when I 
say 1 have invented a new Pitless, 
eel Frame Stock Scale that is 
absolutely accurate under all conditions, 

perfectly simple in construction, built 


on scientific getnctoice, and guaranteed to be the only reliable high 
Se: 


fit, 
nations made it 
vourselito get the introductory discount that | am making on the Scale. Ask me. 


JONES, “HE PAYS THE FREIGHT,” 


NOW LISTEN TO ME! 


You know that I was the first man who 
who gave the farmer a chance to buy direct, 
to “pay the freight,”’ so that the buyer knew exactly what his Scale 


@ of this kind that is sold on free_ trial, easy terms, and ata 
at I am telling the truth, because I, alone, in my fight against combi- 
possible for you to buy a Scale at a fair price. 


Box1643 BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


For 44 years I have been making a line of Wagon an@ 
Platform Scales, and you pees. know that every 
word that L have said in regard to my 
dared lo fight 
and the first man 
would cost him, 











You owe It to me and to 





TWO G00D BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L, R. TAFT. 


4 complete treatise on greenhouse structures and | 


forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs. Al! the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind of 
plants exclusively, The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. Sy 

-50 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indi bh D 
fon volume to “‘Greenhouse Construction.” So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
nations and all the most important florists’ plants, 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 
& careful study of this work and the following of 
fits teachings, failure is almost impossible. I!lus- 

382 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth.........+-$1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
488-441 Lafayotte St, 


mts of the various 





NEW YORN 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
, ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





|FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per Square. 


fron, steel, 
erfect cond 


—We will guarantee to put any 
old leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin 
paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in 
tion, and keep it in perfeet condition 


or 5c per square per year. 
' Pre Pertect Roof Preserver, makes old 
worn-o' t roofs new. Satisfaction guaran. 
rf teed or money refunded. Our free reefing 
book tells all about it. Write for it today 
The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11 Elyria, Ohio 








DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. R, A. CRAIG, 
Veterinary Medicine at 
University. 


Professor of the Purdue 
guide to the 
diseases of swine. 
are given its 
means Of preven 


and» «popular 
of the 
each disease 
and 


A concise, practical 
prevention and treatment 
With the diseussions on 


causes, symptoms, treatment 

tion. Every part of the book impresses the reader 
with the fact that its writer is thoroughly and 
practically familiar with all the details upon 
which he treats. All technical and strictly scien- 
tifie terms are avoided, so far as feasible, thus 


making the work at once available to the practical 
stock raiser as well as to the teacher and student. 
lllustrated. 5x7 inches, 199 pages. Oloth......$0.7%5 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| 430-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 
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Silo Corn Freely 





R. B. BUSHING, ILLINOIS 
HAT are you going to do 
with that large per- 
centage of corn crop 
which you cannot put into 
the crib? from long 
experience [ have come 
to believe that half the 
feeding value of the corn crop is tn 
the stalks. Will you husk out the 
corn and let 50% remain in the field 
to be pastured or snowed under be- 
fore the stock eat, it? Or will you 
shock the corn and haul it to the 
barn, husking and shredding it, or 
feed it to the stock as shocked corn? 
Perhaps you will take the better way 
and put the whole plant, with its 
100% of feeding value, in the silo. 
The corn plant is at its best just 
when it has reached maturity, that 
is, at shocking time. At that stage 
the leaves begin to die, as the plant 
has taken up all the food elements 
possible, and begins to dry up. From 
that time on the plant deteriorates 
in feeding value, the leaves dry up 
and shred in the wind and the stalk 
loses its color and flavor. If husk- 
ing is much delayed it will be 
found that the stalks are of little 
value as feed after husking 
Stalks Harbor Insects 
If the stalks are left in the field 
they will become a shelter for in- 


jurious insects, which will work havoc 


the succeeding year. If shocked 
and hauled to the barn and fed un- 
shredded to the stock one-half of 
the stalk will not be eaten, but 
tramped in the manure to become a 


nuisance in hauling and plowing. If 






shredded, a large percentage of the 
stalk is eaten, but good shredded 
stover is an uncertainty. There are 
seasons when shredded stover will 
not keep, and when _ spoiled it is 
good for nothing but bedding. There 
is no uncertainty when it is placed 
in a silom—both ears and stalks. The 
fact remains that there is less waste, 
less risk of weather, and the work 
is all done at a season when the 
weather is pleasant 

I can put my stock through the 
winter much cheaper and bring them 
through in better condition by the 
above method than could be done 
any other way It [ could persuade 
the reader to build a silo and carry 
more stock, and sell les grain and 
hay, I would be doing him a great 
favor, 

ae 


Even a Few Hogs Pay 


G. W. HALL, ASHTABULA COUNTY, O 


bought an Ohio 
which was five 


Four years ago T 
Improved Chester gilt, 


months old. I bred her about the first 
of April. She was then seven months 
old, and had her first litter of pigs 


about the first of August, ten in num- 


ber, and raised them all. I fattened 
them the following winter, and when 
they were a little over seven months 


old sold them for6% cents live weight, 
and they averaged 2) pounds 
making $130 as the total receipts. 

The pigs were taken from the 
when a few over a month 
[I have continued to raise two litters 
au year ever since. My experience is 
that the month of August is about 
right for fall pigs to come, that they 
may get well started before cold 
weather. TI prefer not later than the 
first of March for spring pigs. 

Now as regards the different breeds 
of swine, [ think that the Ohio Im- 
proved Chester is the most profitable. 
You can fatten them at any age. Be- 
, they are quiet and docile, 


each, 


sow 


days old, 


sides 
Preparation for Farrowing Time 
Now to prepare a sow for farrow- 
ing. I put her in the pen a few days 
before it is time for her to farrow. 
[ feed the sow the following: One- 
half pint oil meal, four quarts bran, 
one teaspoonful sulphur and a nip of 











sait. Give her this in about six op 
eight quarts of slop twice a day 
After the sow has farrowed you cay 
omit the sulphur and salt. For @ 
while now | feed about half and halg 
bran and hominy meal. This makes 


milk and keeps the sow in good flesh, 


Always castrate your pigs when 
they are about three weeks old; then 
they are well before you take them 
from the mother. 

August Market Is Good 

My experience in marketing hag 
been that the last of August or first 
of September is the best time. 

Now for feeding pigs after taken 
from the sow: Give them as much 


milk as you can spare, and for grain 
mix half shorts and half hominy in 
milk or slop, and increase grain ay 
the pigs grow. 


Feeding Milk in Good Condiien 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Many of the ills of calves arise 
from giving them milk in poor condi- 


tion. At the creameries the vats are 
sometimes allowed to get in a very 
unsanitary state. They are not emp- 
tied and scalded out with sufficient 
frequency, and sometimes washings 
from the utensils are dumped into 
the vats. In some instances the milk 
is drawn back and kept for a day 
or two before it can all be fed It 
has time to become acid and other- 
Wise deteriorate, and when fed in 
such a condition does not make @ 
very good food for calves 

The best skim milk that can be 
obtained for calves is that which hag 
been obtained from new milk run 
through the separator soon after it 
has been obtained from the cow. It 
is then fresh. it is of proper tem- 
perature, or nearly o, and is in its 
constituents almost as good as new 
milk for promoting growth If the 
pails in which it is kept are scalded, 
then the danger from bacterial con- 
tamination is obviated 

The temperature at which milk is 
fed is a matter of much importance. 
Cold milk lowers the temperature of 


the stomach, and through it the tem- 


perature of the body. Though no 
further harm should be done, the 
lowering of the temperature of the 


body means more food, as before any 


gain can result the temperature must 
become normal, and this means that 
it is made so at the expense of food. 
Milk from what is known as the set- 
ting process is usually if not, indeed, 
always below the normal tempera- 
ture. If fed, therefore, at the nor- 
mal temperature, it must be heated 


Sometimes it is heated by adding 
hot water. This dilutes it too much. 
Again, it is heated over a fire. This 


changes its properties somewhat, and 
is troublesome. Heat is added by 
pouring in hot gruel. This is good 
as far as it goes, but does not go far 





enough usually, Hence, simple ss 
the problem of heating milk is, it # 
not so simple after all 

Planting Orchard Trees may be 


done in the fall, winter or spring, if 
the soil is in good condition. The 
Oklahoma experiment station reports 
little difference in the results of fall 
and spring planting, if the land is in 
00d condition to receive the trees, and 
the work of planting is well done. It 
the land is in good condition in 
fall the trees should be planted a 
once, but if the soil is not in 6 
condition the planting should be de- 
layed until the land can be well 
prepared. 


Ditch Overflows—Subscriber, New 
York: A ditch supposed to take 
away surface water has bese 
clogged, thereby causing the water 
overflow and do damage to the 
of an owner lower down, IS the 
owner who allows the ditch to over: 
flow liable for the damage cau ble 
He is not liable. He might be lia ; 
for negligently obstructing. @ natura 
stream, which this is not, besides 2a 
negligence appears. 
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SEPARATOR 


Meets every emer- 
gency in the Dairy 
It has a solid, low frame; waist low 
supply can without the back breaking low 
crank; simple yet thoroughly efhcient bowl, 
holding World’s Record for cleanest 
skimming; is thoroughly lubricated, as 
ears run in @ pool of oil, and has ball 
one Me at high speed points, making it the 
— renaies qountes ee. é 
not a onger in ¢ purchase 
separator and boy no other until you coos 
seen our catalogue No. 
ress on receipt of a 3 


Vermont Farm Machine Co.- Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Prompt deliveries from 16 distributing 
warehouses im the U. 8. and Canada 





sent to any 











Se 
No matter how old the blemish, 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
bave tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee — your money 
yefanded if it doesn't make the horse 
sound. Most cases cured by @ single 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
sired. fares Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not u 
on soft bunches. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
free. Read it before you treat any kind of 
lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, LIL 





' Dairymen Not Entirely to Blame 


DR ELLIS M. SANTEE, DAIRY EXPERT 





A most pathetic and convincing il- 
lustrated lecture upon the subject of 
pure milk for the babies is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
photograph was taken in a country 
cemetery in Ohio. The grave is in 
plain view of all who pass along that 























VIEW Farm 
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. 
Roller Bearing Axles 
When £0 ordered we equip any of our milk wagons 
with Timken Roller be aring axles. They reduce draft 
from 4 10 60%. Write for des riptive circulars. 
THE PARSONS WAGON Co. 
503 Eariville, N. Y. 








TRAPPERS 


Make More Money 


Copy of monthly 
1.. magazine, Hunter- 
oS Trader-Trapper, 
‘ 128 or more pages, 
Sout Stee] Traps, Snares, Deadfalle, Tranning Secrets, 
Paw Furs, Dogs, Ginseng, Big Game Hunting, etc., 10 cts. 
Catalog dese "g magazine and books on Trapping, 
Le cting, Bee Hunting, Ginseng Growing, etc., Free. 
-R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 49, COLUMBUS, 0. 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free, Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand lL.apids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 
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MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Galvanized, last alifetime. FIREPROOF 
HANDSOME, INEXPENSIVE. Catalog 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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DON'T RUST FARM 


‘ Id direct to farmers at maa- 
ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue 
. Freight prepaid. 

THE WARD FENCE 
x 881 Decatur, 
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Journal 
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A WARNING TO MOTHERS 
highway. The name was covered when 
the photo was taken, as to harrow 
the mother’s grief would be inexcus- 
able. She deserves the thanks and 
highest commendation of all who are 
interested in the walfare of the little 
Her babe died of the results 
of the use of the old long-tubed nurs- 
ing bottle, which always presented 
many difliculties in the way of keep- 
ing it clean. This bottle was placed 
upon the little grave, and for four 
years was an eloquent appeal to each 
beholder; it should moth- 
ers, and all others who are users of 
milk, in tones that should ring around 
the world. 

My object in giving this incident is 
to call the attention of dairymen to a 
phase of the milk problem that vitally 
interests them. In the campaign for 


ones. 


speak to 


FIELD AND DAIRY 


better milk that is getting so much 
momentum and which is destined to 
save many little lives, all the milk ills 
are being charged by many good peo- 
ple to the dairymen. This is a wrong, 
because it is not true. It is unjust to 
dairymen, because it lulls into fan- 
cied security the consumers, to whose 
doors should be laid about two-thirds 
of the milk ills, 

The dairyman’s principal sin is his 
not sufficiently cooling his milk. If 
a dairyman will use a narrow-top 
milk pail and cool his milk at once 
to 50 degrees orebelow, and keep it at 
that temperature until] it is delivered 
to the consumer, he can produce a 
very good quality of milk in any or- 
dinary stable and milk room. 

There is less contamination 
vessels than formerly. If they are 
washed clean, then rinsed, scalded, 
and inverted on a loose rack, prefer- 
ably in the sunlight if there be no 
sterilizer, the producer has done his 
whole duty in this respect. The gravest 
danger from the production end is 
from tuberculous cows. This prob- 
lem is too large for the dairyman to 
grapple alone. We need not look for 
a solution of it until the state takes 
the matter up, and by the tuberculin 
test and partial remuneration destroys 
the last vestige of the disease from 


from 


our farms. The results will be a great | 


benefit to the entire community, and 
as all share the benefits all should 
share the expense. 





I planted 3000 plum trees in one of 
the hottest and driest springs of my 
life. There was a little near 
by, and we dammed it up, and kept 
the trees in it. We took them out 


brook 


as we planted them, and used plenty 
of water, and did not lose a single 
tree. Some will carry trees home 
and let them lie around for a week, 


because they do not care about it. I 
have heard them say: “T bought 
these trees from the agent and he in- 
sured them, and I don't care how 
they do.” I don’t say that all agents 
are dishonest, or all nurserymen are 
dishonest, or all planters are dishon- 
est, but there is a screw loose some- 
where.—[Benton Gebhard, Michigan. 














LORDLY BUCK-EYE RED 
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No variety of poultry in the last five years has created such @ sensae 


tion as the Buckeye Red. 
and has attracted wide attention 


It was originated by Mrs Frank Metcalf of Ohio, 
because it 


breeds so true to type. It 


combines the good features of its parents, Indian Game Cochins and Ply- 


mouth Rocks. 


As a farm fowl it is noted for laying and for good size, and 


as a utility variety it is likely to be a strong rival of the other American j 





varieties, The specimen shown was raised by W. G. Judson of Pennsylvania. 




















Kendall’s 


Spavin Cure 


Theeld reliable cure for Spavin, Splint, 
Curb, Ringbone, inca Sw 

all —— < Eqmanee, , never ——— 
wanting as a liniment t 

beast. $1 a Bottle; 6for $5. 


At All Drug 


Stores 
Used 15 Years 


“I have used Ken- 
dall's Spavin Cure 
for the last 15 years 
and find it cures 
every time. It is 
the only liniment I 
depend on, Can't 
do without it.” 

W. J. Powell, 
Genoa, Fla. 





Keep the tried 
and proven remedy 
on hand. Don't 
take a substitute, 
Get the great book, 
Treatise on the 
Horse," free, of 
druggists, or write 


Dr. B. 3. Kendall Co. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 















AMERICAN 
CREAM 








factory. 


€ have the most libera 





aid offer. 


separator compares with | 
in close skimming, ease 
cleaning, 

simplicity, strength or qua 


WAIST HIGH 


immediately. 


CURES 


Neglect 
NEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse 















6end tod 
~toronty” Wa 8%, PACKAGE, 
Permanent or money refunded. 
6! PACKAGE 
RE cures ordinary cases 
cu id speed on neoeiet 
c . Agents lanted. ° 
Safe—Certain Weleo fr Gooeiniion dookiet, Md 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA, 





Spider in the Teat 


Strieture, Cow Pox, Caked Bage 
Sore, Injured Teats and all Ud- 
der Troubles quickly relieved by 


“Cows Relief’ 


Also heals sores from dehorning; 

barbed wire cuts ;reduces inflammation 

B1.00 delivered, or at dealers’, Book 4-A Free. 
GUARANTEE ON EVERY BOX 


O. BH. MFG. CO., 21 Chapel St., Lyndon, Vt. 
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Quick-Money Pigs 
breed tem—Jereey Reds. Grow iike ‘*weeds” 

na 


igorous, easy to ndle. At nine months often 
dress 380 Ibs. Body long, bones small. Buy a pair 








ick—profits soon. ‘reular free. Write now. 
ys 3 COLLINS, Box O, Moorestown, N.d- 





In writing any of our ed 
Always Mention veriisere. You will gets 


this Journal very quick reply if you da, 
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5 R 
SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 
separator in the 
id direct from the 

We are the oldest ex- 

ciusive manufacturers of han@ 

separators in America. You 

Save all agents’, dealers’ and 

even mail order house protee, 

DAYS’ TRIAL, freight pre- 

Write for it to- 

ay. Our new low down, 

waist high separator is the 
finest, highest quality ma- 
chine on the market; no other 

















running, 


. Our own <ce manu- 
facturer’s) guarantee pro- 
) tects you on every AMERI- 

CAN machine. We can ship 
| Write for 
our great offer and hand« 


— “Son 1052, 
+ BAINBRIDGE, N. ¥% 
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The word co-operation means wear- 
iness to the soul, to many people who 
have heard its praises 
sung from public plat- 
forms, but without tangi- 
ble evidence of what it really means 
to the farmér. But next week, Sep- 
tember 19, American Agriculturist 
will print an article showing where 
at least one organization of producers 
is accomplishing something worth 
while. Years ago one of our public 
men, in talking about the resumption 
of specie payment, succinetly said: 
“The way to resume is to resume.’ 
The farmers over on Long Island who 
grow cauliflower for the city market 
decided a few seasons ago that the 
way to co-operate in the way of sell- 
ing their product was to co-operate. 
We have printed much about this 
substantial association, but next week 
will tell the story fully and in so 
graphic a manner that it ought to 


Do It Now 


make its impression on farmers 
everywhere. 





Trees planted this year and apples 
the next is the latest bunko proposi- 
tion in the agricul- 

Magical tural world. Not only 
Fruit—Beware that, but each apple 


weighs a pound. 
From far-away Japan comes this 
wonder of all wonders. It is the 


“Alaska wheat” of the oriental king- 
dom. Some great daily or metropoli- 
tan weekly will now probably bring 
out this marvelous find. American 
Agriculturist says: “Don’t bite.” 
Let the other fellows try it first. Let 
the experiment stations get a whack 





at it—that is, if they are not asleep, 
as some of them were when the Alas- 
ka wheat man got by the dead line. 
Don’t, and then again don’t 


+ 


Market for Trained Farmers 





A young man of 27, reared on a 
farm, and who has had charge of the 
farm of a training school, is not a 
high school graduate, but who has 
taken a good correspondence course, 
asks if it Is best for him to go back 
to his farm school position at 
$45 a month and found, or to 
spend two years taking a course 
in an agricultural college or 
should he take a_ business 
with the idea of going into 
commercial life? These are questions 


course 


that confront many a boy and young 
man, and here is our answer, based 
on wide observation and long experi 
ence: 

This young man love agriculture 
and is well fitted for it Ife i 
to work hard, ambitious to not only 
get on in the world financially, but 
to do some good and be a part in 
the great forward Agri- 
culture is hungry for such men The 
apparent sacrifice of good wages for 
a year or two is a small price to pay 
for the education and 
will fit such a person for a larger field 
of usefulness Of course, it would be 
better if this young man were 20 in- 
stead of 27, but with the training he 
has had, and the intelligence shown 
by his letter, we would earnestly ad- 


willing 


movement 


training that 


vise him to go on with his education 
A one to two years’ course at an agri- 
cultural college, supplemented by 
some time at a business school, or the 
taking of a correspondence course 
in husiness would 
this young man for rural leadership 
and efficiency 

Thus qualified he will be able to 
earn more money as a farm manager 


matters, qualify 


ome position with agricultural 
stations The 


or in 
schools or experiment 


fact that he is not a high school grad- 


uate does not weigh against his op- 
portunities, for he ha evidently 
learned much Especially must he 
realize’ that the school or college 
gradufte has only just begun his ed- 
ucation and development, which be- 


comes best and most useful by going on 
with it in practical experience. When- 
ever this young man settles down on 
a farm of his own, he will be better 
qualified to make a success of it and 
a family life, and will also he fitted 
for rural leadership 

In these progressive day ngricul- 
ture offers a opening for 
earnest young men thus qualified. The 


splendid 


more so, if they have a natural 
bent toward farming Fortunate is 
the young man who knows what 


vocation he likes, who realizes what 
he is naturally adapted to do, and 


who then concentrates all his time 
and abilities upon this one thing 





An immense amount of invaluable 
about lands and land 
laws is contained in va- 
rious public documents 
Documents are sold at 
from 5 cents a copy and 
upward A complete list of them is 
contained in price list 20, which will 
be furnished free to any applicant 
who writes for the same to superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, 
D C, referring to this paper. This list 
describes the different documents so 
that from it one may order a copy of 
any report desired pertaining to the 
public lands, land entry, land laws, 
etc. It would be well for every farm- 
er to be posted on the federal land 
laws 


information 


Mederal 
Land Laws 


> 


Timeliness is greatly important in 
every line of work, but in none is it 
more so than in farming. 

On Time When the spring comes 
and the seed is not in con- 

dition, the crop suffers proportionate- 
ly from late sowing. When a hoed 





EDITORIAL 


crop is ready for being thinned and 
the thinning has to be deferred for a 
few days, the labor of thinning is 
greatly increased. When the grain is 
ripe and the harvester is not ready, 
loss soon follows. When the win- 
ter comes and the sheds are not ready 
the animals that ought to be housed 
suffer Seasonableness in farm 
is greatly important, so much so that 
could be 


work 


one wonders how 
content to farm without 
all his powers to keep ahead of his 
When he gets behind, he is, 
in a sense, like a man who chases a 


anyone 
trying with 


work, 


train after it has started When he 
gets behind in the season’s work he 
cannot overtake it again Adverse 


weather may put a farmer behind 
with his work in spite of his best ef- 
forts As a rule, however, the one 
who plans to keep ahead of his work 
usually succeeds 





The season for the county fairs 1s 
on, and it is of first importance how 
they shall be managed. 
Many of those fairs do 
not mean much to 


County Fairs 
on Grill 


the community in 
which they are held They furnish 
a second or third-rate speed show, 


and that is about all that can be said 
about them. The, exhibit at many 
of them is very weak, and more es- 
pecially in live lines One 
great difficulty lies in the fittle inter- 
est shown by many farmers with ref 


- Stock 


erence to the success of the fair. 
They do not patronize it by their 
presence or by competing. They doa 
one thing well, that is, to find fault 


with the management. This’ will 
never aid in building up a successful 


fair. The farmers in any county may 
have a good fair if they only will. 
If they have one at all it ought to 
be a good one. A fair that is simply 


a test of speeding horses or bicycles, 
or that winds up with a_ baseball 
game as the chief center of attrac- 
nuisance 


tion, ji an unmitigated 


” 
* 





Are you a new subscriber? If so, 
there are variou 
with the history of this journal with 
which you should be familiar. Read 
carefully the matter at the head of 
the first column on this page, and 
give careful consideration to the 
guarantee printed therein. Remem- 
ber that this is the “Old Reliable” 
because for many years our readers 
have known this journal to be fully 
trustworthy 


facts in connection 


* 





Origin of Wilson Early Blackberry 
In the 50's John Wilson of Medford 
from the New Jersey pines 


removed \ 
plant, 


to his blackberry 
which was later on removed to my 
garden in exchange for $5. It was a 
plant that bid fair to produce a val- 
uable market berry and was called 
Wilson Early. With a view of fur- 
ther testing the value of the 
as a market sort, I bought a farm of 
80 acres near Merchantville, at $200 
an acre, planted 75 acres of it 
this berry in rows 8 feet, with the 
plants 4 feet apart as promptly as 
the plants could be raised, topping 
the young plants when 4 feet high 
It took some years to get started in 
good shape, but in 1870 it produced 
6500 bushels of blackberries, which 
sold in Philadelphia and New York 
markets for over $20,000. Tat was 
much the best crop the plantation 
ever produced.—[J. S. Collins, Bur- 
lington County, N J. 


4 
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garden a 


berry 


with 





In Plowing for Wheat it is not ad- 
visable to turn up too much of a poor, 
hard subsoil at one plowing, particu- 
larly a short time before the seeding 
period. The plowing should be early 
enough in the season to allow the 
weather to act on the soil particles, 
enable working the ground down, and 
allowing it to become (filled with 
moisture. Open, porous soil is not 
benefited by deep plowing to the ex- 
tent that a heavy, compact soil is.— 
{Cklahoma Experiment Station. 
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E_ FARMERS 











Personal Experiences 


farmer! 
In no other way can one pr fitably 


Every should gro hogs. 


dispose of much that would other- 
wise gu to waste on the farn The 
number of hogs that one groy hould 
depend on the size of the farm and 
one’s ability to handle hog profit- 
ably.—|Frank D fuller, Davidson 


County, Tenn 

I have found the sow will indicate 
when she is due to 
arating from the herd and wander- 
ing about. She should then be shut 
off by herself, when if she has had 
plenty of exercise during pregnancy 
and is fed a variety of feeds and po- 
tatoes or roots during the last six 
weeks, you should expect a good lit- 
ter of healthy pigs. For the first 12 
to 24 hours the sow requires no food 
except clean water to drink.—[ Mike 
Cosgrove, Lake County, 8S D, 


farrow by Sep- 


I have raised some good crops of 
potatoes without the use of hoe or 
plow I let the come up 
about 4+ or 6 inches, when I go over 


potatoes 


them three times in as many dif- 
ferent ways with a weeder. This work 
was done in one or two hour I had 
100 bushels of nice potatoes from the 
plot, which was considered a good 
yield A fey tubers were sunburned. 


If | should try this method again I 
would finish by hilling a lit with a 
plow [Frank P. Miller, Fairfield 
County, O 


. am growing Sutton B pples 
top-worked upon Sp tre 1 is 
a very choice apple; i ) vhat 
similar to the Baldwi: quite 
as beautiful; and b Ih i con 
sidered better. A ero yy graft 
upon the seedling, it ma tree 
that grows very tall, wi lender 
limbs This is no? desirab I have 
been top-working it to g he bene- 
fit of the Spy influence | ive nt 
grafts so grown to Conn t, and 
have in two or three in i been 
asked if there had been a mistake in 
sending the scions, as tl rafts of 
the Sutton Beauty wel twi as 
strong as those grown fro! the own- 
er’s trees. This seems to be a case 
where the stock influence th cion 
worked upon it. It give to the Sut- 
ton Beauty strong, stalwart branches, 
and .the fruit is fine in character 
[George T. Powell, Colun County, 
N Y. 

We have 1400 head of 1! ibs divid- 
ed into two bunch and are feeding 
them on clover hay and alfalfa hay. 
We got one of the wol duckings 
last summer on our hay that we ever 
had. It rained for a week or ten 
days, and that stuff xl in the 
shock. Finally [ told th boys to 
open it out. Pretty ion one of 
them came up and said t hay was 
spoiled. It was actually offensive 
in its odor, It looked rot i, and we 
had about 45 acres in sho gut we 
opened it out, and after it got dry it 


was some trace 
dry we 
the rest 


looked better. There 
of mold in it, but after it got 
put the best in the barn and 
in a high rick. We fed that alfalfa 
hay to the lambs up to New Years 
day. The other bunch, 825, was fed on 
good clover. The clover harvest came 
at a later time I instructed my 
brother to see that they all should 
have corn in addition These lambs 
had been on feed ten weeks when I 
weighed them, and there was five 
pounds difference in favor of those 
fed alfa@ifa. They have received one 
ninth of a pound of screenings in com 


junction with the alfalfa Both 
bunches have received the same 
amount of silage.—[W. 0. Wins 
Ohio. 




































The Grand Army at Toledo 


The national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic has been 


held at Toledo, O. Col Henry M. Nevius 
of Red Bank, N J, was elected com- 
mander-in-chief. Other officers chosen 
were senior vice-commander, J. Kent 
Hamilton of Ohio junior vice-com- 
mander, C. ¢ Royee of California; 
chaplain-in-chief, J F. Spencer of 
Tennessee; surgeon-in-chief, G. Lane 
Tannehill of Maryland Col Nevius 
served in the 7th Michigan and 25th 
New York cavalry regiment. He lost 
an arm in front of Ft Stevens. He 
has been twice department com- 
mander of New Jersey, has been a 
judge and president of the New Jer- 
sey state senate The Woman's Re- 
lief corps elected Mrs W. L. Gillman 
of Roxbury, Mass, president 

It was voted to hold the next an- 
nual encampment at Salt Lake City. 
Atlanta, Ga, wanted it and is in line 
for 1910. <A resolution was adopted 
in favor of seeking no further general 
pension legislation from congress for 
three years 

The parade of the 
viewed by Judge Taft and 
Foraker, who, upon that occasion, are 
said to have patched up the political 
differences Foraker says he wiil do 
all he can to secure the election of 
Taft. The Grand Army parade, by 
the way, occupied four hours in pass- 


ing. 
Cleveland Was for Taft 


Grand Army was 
Senator 





A profound impression has been 
made by the publication of an article 
on the political situation written by 
Grover Cleveland just before his 
death. He predicted the election of 
Judge Taft and said that he ought to 
be elected, that he was best fitted for 
the office and that the policies for 
which he tand hould be carried 
out 


?> 





Eastern Bryan Manager 
An eastern manager has been ap- 
pointed to help run the Bryan cam- 
Paign. The man selected is Robert 
F. Hudspeth, who has been chairman 


of the New Jersey state democratic 
commitee until his resignation to ac- 
cept the new position He is vice- 


national committee. 
He has opened headquarters at the 
Hoffman house in New York city. 
James R. Newgent, city council of 
Newark, N J, has been elected chair- 
man of the New Jersey democratic 
committe to succeed Mr Hudspeth. 


chairman of the 





A Dey Time 


The navigation of the Ohio river 
has been closed the past week above 
Cincinnati for the first time in five 


years. The river is the lowest for 
a years A long continued drouth 
Nn western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia has forced many industri: 

to shut down Several plants of the 
Frick coke company at Greensburg 


Pa, have been clos 1; also the large 


Plant of the American sheet and tin 
Dlate company at Morganstown, W 
Va. Many industries along Decker’s 
Creek arc also idle Two large reser- 
Voirs which have ipplied Johnstown, 
Pa, with wa r have been practically 


ary anda third reservoir has been 


ie only hope of the entire city. The 
W water of the upper Ohio river 
has tied up 15,000,000 bushels of coal 
Farmers have had to haul water for 
Miles, 


——__——_e—__-____—_ 


Prof Bailey Accepts 

At last Prof L iberty H. 

Tector of the New 
f agriculture at 
aS decided to ac 
Bhip of Pres "Ro. 
Mission. He 


Bailey, di- 
York state college 
Cornell university, 

cept the chairman- | 

Roosevelt’s farm com- 

declined to accept the | 
fang ntment because his time wan so 
pied with his college work. 


NEWS IN REVIEW 


Great pressure was brought to bear head of the United States immigra- | 
upon him and the Cornell people to tion bureau since 1902. He was 54 
induce Prof Bailey to reconsider. years old. His death followed three 
Pres Schurman of Cornell has given attacks of paralysis, the result of a 
assurance that Prof Bailey shall be fall. Among those mentioned as pos- 
temporarily relieved from his duties sible successors of Sargent is John 
as director of the agricultural col- Mitchell. 
lege in order that he may devote the 
time needed for the work of the com- Rear Admiral Henry Glass, retired, 
mission. has died of heart failure in Califor- 
Although Pres Roosevelt's original nia; he was 64 years old He was a 
idea was to h.ve the commission re- native of Kentucky. He served in 
port before the opening of congress the civil war, commanded the cruiser 
in December, it seems now probable Charleston that conveyed the first 
that the report will not be expected troops to the Philippines and cap- 
until a month or two later. The whole tured the Ladrone islands He was 
field of farm life is to be investigated commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
and it is desired that the report point’ squadron from 1908 to 1004. 
the way toward better conditions for 
farmers and their families, especially 
with a view to recommending desir- 
able legislation to congress. 














Alexander Troup of New Haven is 
dead, aged UGS. He was proprietor 
of the New Haven Union, a former 

° e ° democratic national committeeman, 
Big Republican Vote in Vermont and had served in the Connecticut 
legislatures. During Cleveland's first 
administration he was collector of in- 





If the old rule that the size of the 


republican majority in Vermont ternal revenue for Connecticut and 
shows which way the national elet:- Rhode Island. He died suddenly of 
tion will go there is now no doubt heart failure. 


that Taft and Sherman will be elect- 
ed in November. The republican state The United Spanish war veterans 


ticket has been elected in Vermont by at their annual encampment at Bos- 
a plurality of over 20,000. The ma- ton have electe’ for the coming year 
jority was about the same as that re- as commander-in-chief Capt Charles 


ceived by Gov Bell in 104 When Rk, 
Roosevelt swept the country the fol- 
lowing November. The state officers 
elected include governor, George H. 
Prouty of Newport; lieutenant-goy- 
ernor, John A. Mead of Rutland; sec- 
retary of state, Guy W. Bailey of The Arkansas state railroad com- 
Essex; state treasurer, Edward H. mission has been enjoined by Judge 
Deavitt of Montpelier; state auditor, yan De Venter in the United States 
Horace F. Graham of Craftsbury; at- ojrcuit court. at St aul, inn, | 
torney-general, John G. Sargeant of ‘against enforcing the new two-cent 
Ludlow. ‘ fare law and against interfering with 
In the first congressional district’ the railroads in raising their freight 
David J. Foster was re-elected, and rates on interstate trafh 
Frank Plumley of Northfield was animes 
elected to congress from the secon The 
district. The legislature which meets 
in October will elect a United States 
senator to succeed the late Senator 
Proctor. Ex-Gov Carroll S. Page of 
Hyde Park is an active candidate. 
Gov Fletcher D. Proctor would have 
strong support, if he should desire to 
succeed his father, but it is under- 
Stood he is not a candidate this year. 


Newton of Hartford, Ct; senior 
vice-comman er-in-chief, Charles E 
Stroub of Ohio; junior vice-command- 
er-in-chief Moses R. Doyvan of In- 
diana. 





republican primaries in Mich- 
igan resulted in the nomination of 
Dr James B. Bradley of Grand Rap- 
ids for governor. He defeated Goy 
Fred M. Warner, who wanted an- 
other term. The democratic candi- 
date for governor is Lawton T. 
Hemans of Mason. He was unop- 
posed in his party 


The total state vote fell off from Reeek out of = weee of te MO 
that of 1904. James E. Burke, former _,** “ a ts otis 

‘ , : sloop on Penobscot bay were 
mayor of Burlington, was the demo- drowned The boat was overturned 
cratic candidate for governor. Hugh a “see 


Ss <A menony the independent party can- by a sudden gust of wind aeagoe] Deer 
didate for governor, received “about island, Me All were summer veers. 
1000 votes, Eugene M. Campbell, pro- Among the drowned was Miss Eliza- 
hibitionist. 800. and the . beth G. Evans, an instructor at Mt 
didate, 500. ; atyone college 

The tradition is that if the = , 
lican majority in Vermont falls be- ., The business portion of Rawhide 
low 25,000 there is possibility of a Nev, has been destroyed by lire rhe 
democratic victory throughout the Property loss was over $750,000, and 
country. i the majotlty & above 2 Oto ert en ee ee 
25,000 the country invariably goes re- jured. There are j0W persons home- 
publican. ; les ha the mining town as a result 
I of the tire 


Briefly Told iia 


socialist can- 


repub- 








sachusetts | 


president of the Ma 


Mutual life insurance company of | 

The village of Folsom, Col, was Springfield, Mass, John A Hall, is 

swept by a flood; nearly half the dead, He died suddenly in London 

town was carried away Between 20 from heart trouble. He had been 

and 30 ‘persons were drowned and President of the insurance company 
; , iis : : 13 year 


the damage to property and loss of 
live stock was heavy. Two streams 
come together a short distance above 


Alton 3 
York from a visit to} 


Judge Parker has re- 


Folsom and without warning, when turned to New LS - - 
most of the inhabitants of the town the Pacific coast, where e =made | 
speeches for Pryan, and reports much 


were in bed, a great body of water 
wept down from the mountains and 
upon the town 


Bryan enthusiasm throughout” the 


west. 





The work of digging the Panama 
canal continues rapidly. During the 
month of August nearly 2,000,000 
cubic yards were excavated over the 
record for August lust year E 


The New England telephone and 
telegraph company has absorbed the 
leading independent companies _ of 
Maine. The Northeastern telephone 
company, the Lewiston-Auburn, and 
the Cumberland companies, operat- 
ing in some 25 towns and cities in the 
state, are the companies taken over 
None of the three hos been successful 
financially The Northeastern, the 
largest, was in the hands of a receiv- 
er The New England company paid 
$350,000 for the independent proper 
ties made so much trouble In 


North and South Carolina, 
in the death of 70 persons. 





The republicans have nominated 
Charles S. Millington of Herkimer, N | 
Y, for representative in congress to 
succeed James S. Sherman, the nomi- 
nee for vice-president. 

The recent southern floods, whic Wt 
Georgia, } 
resulted 


Frank Sargent, commissioner gen- 
eral of immigration, has died at 
Washington. For 16 years he was The Wisconsin republican primaries 
grand master of the brotherhood of indorsed Tsaac Stephenson for re- 
locomotive firemen. He has served as election to the United States senate, ! 





| wheat and 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
Both Fully Nourished on Grape-Nuts,. 
The value of this famous food is 
shown in many ways, in addition to 
what might be expected from its 


215 


chemical analysis. 


Grape-Nuts food is made of whole 
barley, is thoroughly 
baked for many hours, and contains 
all the wholesome ingredients in 
these cereals. 

lt contains also the phosphate of 
potash grown in the grains, which 
Nature uses to build up brain and 
nerve cells, 

Young children require proportion- 
ately more of this element because 
the brain and nervous system of the 
child grows so rapidly. 

Va. mother found the value of 
Grape-Nuts in not only building up 
her own strength, but in nourishing 
her baby at the same _ time. She 
writes: 

‘After my baby came I did not re- 
cover health and strength, and the 
doctor said I could not nurse the 
baby, as I did not have nourishment 
for her, besides, I was too weak. 

“He said 1 might try a change of 
diet and see what that would do, and 
recommended Grape-Nuts_ food. I 
bought a pkg. and used it regularly. 
A marked chang came over both 
baby and I, 

“My baby is now four months old, 


is in fine condition, I am _ nursing 
her and doing all my work, and nev- 
er felt better in my life.” ‘There's 
a Reason.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,”” in pkgs 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


|} are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGE RSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
Mow to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peeling. Valuable informatton 
free to a? with Sample Color Cards, Write me. DO 
IT NO T can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


CLARK'S DOUBLE ACTION COM- 

BINED CULTI. 
VATO R AND 
HARROW, cau be 
used to cuitivate 
_ crops in rows, as @ 
A Listing Harrow 
and when closed 
together is a Disk 
Harrow cutting 442 
feet wide. Drawn ne two medium horses, 
Jointed pole. Perfect centre draft. A labor 
saver, Send today for FREE Booklet. 
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CUTAWAY HARROW CO,, 851 Maia St., Higganw 












produces more cider from less 

SpEsen, and is a bigger money 
er than any othcr press. 

Les bey * 25 to 400 barrels 

de ily. Steam Evaporators, 

Apple « Butter Cookers, Gas 

oline Engines, fs. ie Btalog 
free. MAD LY BY 

—— we. i, Trees Mfg. Co. 

MT. CLLEAD, ONO 

or Goon 124 © 38 Cortlandt St., New York 


PATENT 


Advice aud boule free. 








WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C 


Highest references, Lest services. 





Be sure to mention thie 


When You Write journat.our advertisers 
where 


> . like to know 
Advertisers thete re Peete 








UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


DON’ T BUY ’ GASOLINE ENGINES °: scr woes 


alcohol engine. supertor to any one-cylinder engin®é revolutionizing gene 
Less to Buy —Lese to Run, Quickly, easily started. Vibration oO. 
engine. SEND Yor CataLocuE. TME " TEMPLE PUs 


Its weight and bulk are half that of single cylinder cagines, with greater durability. Coste 
overcome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. It is a combination portable, stationary or tr 
fre., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago, THIS 1S OUR FIFTY-FITH YEAR, 
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The Production of Winter Rye 


H, E. T WEED, BROWN COUNTY, oO 





There is little doubt that winter 
rye in farming operations has not as 
vet been fully appreciated. It has a 
‘yaried and important field of use- 
fulness, being well adapted to winter 
and early spring pasturage, valuable 
also as a soiling crop, and if allowed 
to mature, it furnishes one of the 
best and most economical feeds for 
swine. It may also be used as a green 
manure, and either when thus used 
or hogged off it is of great value as 
a source of fertility Moreover, there 
geems to be an affinity between rye 
and the clovers and grasses. The lIat- 
ter seem to succeed better when sown 
with the former than when sown with 
the other small grains. 

Some years ago it became neces- 
sary for me to reclaim an area of 
Jand that had been practically ex- 
hausted by successive and careless 
eropping. This neglected land had 
been occupied originally by a heavy 
forest growth, and must have pos- 
sessed considerable fertility. It was 
useless to sow the legumes alone, as 
the depleted soil Would not support 
them. It was decided that rye might 
be profitably employed in the work of 
redemption. Accordingly, the land 
was plowed in spring and bare-fal- 
lowed until fall, and then sown in 
tye. Various grasses were sown along 
with rye. This operation was repeat- 
ed for several years with the addition 
of the legumes, as conditions of fer- 
tility improved. Nothing was cut off 
the land, but the rye was hogged off 
every year. Neither was it pastured, 
gave to a very limited extent by hogs 
while consuming rye, and probably 
for a short time thereafter. 

It was a battle for humus and later 
for nitrogen. There was not much in- 
come from that land The gain on 
hogs scarcely paid expenses. Our prof- 
its, however, were being deposited, 
not in the bank account, but in the 
wil of that wornout farm, which is 


now paying good dividends. Much 
of the original productiveness has 
been restored, and with proper man- 
agement good crops will follow year 
after year. Had it not been for rye, 
the poor land crop, we should have 


been at great loss as how to accom- 
plish such satisfactory results. 


Helps in Maintaining Fertility 


It should not be inferred that rye 

ls valuable only in the restoration of 
depleted soil. It is of almost equal 
worth as a maintainer of fertility. It 
may be included in various rotations 
and when not cut from the land never 
fails to give valuable results. I am 
how using it with corhi in a two-year 
Totation, breaking land every other 
year and planting in corn and sowing 
tye there in the fall. Both crops 
are hogged off, thus reducing the cost 
of pork production to a minimum and 
‘suring a complete maintenance of 
if not a gradual increase in fertility. 
In many sections it is customary to 
follow corn with small grain, and it 
ecomes a matter of the comparative 
desirability of wheat and rye. Com- 
puting the matter carefully, we find 
the following resuit: 

Allowing that wheat is cut and 
reshed in the usual manner and sold 
ines averag: price of 80 cents a 
he » We find rye worth 70 cents 
e ~ consumed in field by hogs. This, 
wold a assumes that the hogs are 
While th an average market price. 
evep eH is a slight difference in 
With ae weet, it will be seen that 
ot MA _ selling a large amount 
ably cong Rye may also be profit- 
rotation ay me ordinary three-year 
© some * app corn and wheat, 

used _— small grain. If rye 
duced, = ‘rama wheat must be pro- 

tter all atter may be sown on the 
® Steerer nie field and the former 
nd thinner portions. Af- 
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ter wheat is cut the fallen wheat and 
rye may be used for hogs. 

Plan for Pasture Next Spring 

Rye is unequaled in point of earli- 
ness and hardiness as a winter and 
early spring pasture. Sown in fall it 
is useful during winter as an appe- 
tizer and conditioner for brood sows 
and ewes, while its early growth in 
spring enables one to finish fat stock 
for market before that which is fin- 
ished on the more common pasture 
grasses. For the same reason, it is 
good as a soiling crop, its early 
growth supplying green feed for the 
dairy before any other plant is ready. 
It may also be allowed to grow un- 
pastured in spring and plowed under 
as a green manure in time to allow 
land to be planted in corn or some 
other spring crop. When thus used, 
however, rye must not be allowed to 
grow too large, as it may thereby 
reach a condition in which it will not 
readily rot after being plowed under, 
but lie there, a serious hindrance to 
the moisture supply of the growing 
crop. 

It has been somewhat erroneously 
claimed that rye may be sown with 
success any month in the year. It is 
a fact, though, that owing to its great 
hardiness it will succeed when sown 
at a time and under conditions that 
would insure failure with the other 
sm°ll grains. It is a pretty safe as- 
sertion that it may be sown any time 
from August to December, which will 
cover the proper sowing time 
throughout practically the whole of 
the United States. It may be sown 
at the last cultivation of corn, but 
when sown thus early there is some 
danger of injury by hessian fly and 
drouth. Owing to its hardiness, rye 
is sometimes sown broadcast and not 
cultivated in, but such a practice is 
not to be commended. 

The use of commercial fertilizer on 
rye is mot generally profitable. Being 
a rank grower, it is not necessary to 
supply those elements which go to 
make foliage, and in the matter of 
grain it seldom pays to supply the 
grain forming elements. The use of 
farmyard manure is of no great bene- 
fit but, of course, may be applied 
along with rye to secure the usual 
beneficial effects upon land. When 
manure is used the result may be 
seen in the better and surer growth 
of grasses and legumes that are sown 
along with rye. 


Manure Spreader Well Made 


M. W. EBY, KANSAS 





I have had experience with manure 
spreaders for two years. I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the one I have. It 
has worked nicely and has not cost 
me 1 cent for repairs. I cannot tell 
that it has worn any and I don’t think 
any part of it is likely to give out. 
I do not see how @ machine could be 
more perfect. git has never given me 
a moment’s trouble. 

Some of my neighbors have ma- 
chines which have cost considerable 
for repairs. I think, however, it is 
possibly partly, if not wholly, their 
fault, as they leave them out of doors 
all the time and do not give them 
proper attention. During the two 
years I had my machine I have never 
left it out in the rain. 

The principal advantages of the 
manure spreader are, first, the saving 
of time in handling the manure. I find 
I can spread ten or more loads with 
a manure spreader while I am spread- 
ing one by hand. The next advantage 
is that the work is much better done, 
the manure is more evenly distributed, 
and the benefit from the application 
is much greater. Spreading manure 
by hand is an irksome duty, and one 
which hired men, as well as farmers’ 
boys, object to. I find no difficulty of 
this kind when I use my machine. I 
consider the manure spreader one of 
the best paying implements on the 
farm 
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HOGS ON HIGH PRICED CORN 


Costly Corn and Pasture Make Good Profit Possible—Pure-Bred 
Chester Whites Used-—Cost of Fitting and Net Returns 
—Helpful Notes for Corn Growers 


BY F. H. HIGGINS, IOWA 


Is there money in hog raising when 
the hog market is down and corn 
prices are soaring as they did last 
year and promise to this year? Some 
people could not see any, but our 
profit from the porkers came in in 
spite of these two adverse conditions. 
In the first place, we have an S)-acre 
hog pasture. This is rather hilly, 
partly covered by timber, and con- 
tains a pond and running water for 
most of the year. Clover, blue grass, 


timothy and redtop furnish pas- 
turage. 
Eleven pure-bred Chester White 


brood sows farrowed our pig crop. 
These were all very long, deep, and 
of superlative smoothness for this 
breed. No animal was less than 
three years old, and some had been 
in the herd for six or seven years. We 
make it a practice to keep a brood 
sow as long as she produces and 
raises a large litter, and have found 
this a money-making proposition. 


Started with Good Stock 
We got our herd boar from a neigh- 


‘bor, who had used him for two years 


and found him very satisfactory. He 
is, of course, a pure-bred of the 
‘Chester White breed. The sows had 
the run of the big pasture until 
about two weeks before farrowing 
time, when they were brought up to 
the hog house and locked into indi- 
vidual pens. During nice weather 
they had the freedom of a small lot 
during the daytime. 

They received corn until two or 
three days previous to farrowing. 
Slop made from bran or crushed oats 
was then fed, and no feed was given 
the mother on the day her pigs ar- 
rived. These sows carried no exces- 
sive fat, though they were in good, 
smooth condition at farrowing time. 
The wide range of pasture seemed to 
benefit the health of the herd. 

Sows Were Prolific 

One hundred and twenty-eight pigs 
were dropped by the 11 sows. No 
dead pigs were farrowed, and an 
evener, livelier bunch would be hard 
to find. Only four or five runts were 
found in the entire lot. The pigs all 
came between March 28 and April 18. 
The litters were turned into the small 
lot on warm, sunny days as soon as 
they were able to run about. A thick 
chop made from wheat and oats 
ground together was fed throughout 
the early summer. The pigs got feed 
from a trough, which the sows could 
not reach. Some ear corn was fed 
from the time the pigs were a week 
old until they were eating corn well, 
when the entire feed was changed to 
corn. About a bushel was fed at 
each feed throughout the summer, 
and the luxuriant pasture, with this 
grain, gave them an excellent start. 
During the fall the hogs roamed the 
woods crunching the acorns and nuts. 

Pasture Cuts Large Figure 

The male pigs were castrated and 
the entire bunch weaned the first 
week in August. They were now 
turned into another pasture to fol- 
low fattening cattle, and fed what 
corn they would eat, besides what 
they received from the droppings. 
Of the 128 pigs farrowed, 26 were 
lost from various causes. Some were 
crushed by mothers, others died of 
unknown causes. However, we still 
had 102 pigs left, an average of over 
nine pigs to a sow, which is excep- 
tionally high. We saved five of the 
nicest sows for breeding work and 
butchered six of the bunch during 
the winter. 

The Net Profit 

Sixty were sold to a local buyer 
early in March for $5.30 per 100 
pounds. This load averaged 285 


‘sumed by the hogs. 


pounds, and brought $906.30. The 
other 32 we carried until April, hop- 
ing for a higher market. These sold 
for $5.50 per 100 pounds, and aver- 
aged 295 pounds, bringing in $519.20. 

In spite of poor hog markets and 
high priced corn, our hogs brought 
in a handsome profit for the year. 
About 1250 bushels of corn and hi) 
bushels of oats and wheat were con- 
At 50 cents per 
bushel for the corn—and I think this 
price is a fair average for our neigh- 
borhood during the time we fed—and 
possibly $35 for ground feed, we have 
$660 worth of grain fed to the hogs. 
They turned over to the farm 
$1425.50, besides six carcasses for ta- 
ble use and five brood sows. They 
followed the fattening cattle, saving 
considerable grain, and made excel- 
lent use of the pasture. We credit 
our success to the big hog pasture 
and those long, deep, Chester White 
Sows. 


Where Winter Wheat Is Pastured 

In northern Oklahoma and southeri 
Kansas winter wheat is a staple crop. 
It is generally sown from September 
15 to October 1. The amount of seed 
used is from 1% to 1% bushels per 
acre. If the ground has been well 
prepared and the fall ig not too dry, 
this will have made a good growth 
by the time alfalfa pasture begins to 
fail, along in November. The season 
here usually remains open unzil 
Christmas, so that six weeks of very 
good pasture are furnished. Some 
winters are so open that the wheat 
remains green most of the winter and 
stock find pasture all winter. The 
spring opens up by the last of Feb- 
ruary and the wheat gets green again 
in March, 

In a recent farmers’ bulletinit is 
noted that by not pasturing too heav- 
ily, or when the ground is muddy, 
much green feed may be had without 
injury *to the wheat. The farmers 
here have taken advantage of this 
and, where they have their wheat 
fields fenced hog-tight, turn the hogs 
from the alfalfa fleld to the wheat 
field in November and leave them 
there during the winter, unless the 
wheat gets too short, or the ground 
becomes muddy. The hogs remain in 
the wheat until April and do well with 
very little grain. At this time they 
can go back to the alfalfa field again. 
Thus, green pasture is furnished the 
year round. Where this is possible, 
two litters a year of 200-pound hogs 
can be raised with profit and pork is 
thus produced very cheaply. 

Value As a Forage Crop 

The value of wheat as a pasture 
lies chiefly in the fact that it furnishes 
green feed for the hogs at a season of 
the year when it is very much need- 
ed, especially by young and growing 
hogs. by having pasture »t this sea- 
son there is a great savi..s of grain, 
very little being needed. It also en- 
ables fall pigs farrowed in September 
to be carried through the winter in 
good condition, thrifty and weli 
grown, so that by giving corn in the 
spring they can be sent to market by 
June nearly as cheaply as the March 





pig can be shipped by December. 
Quite frequently, where hogs have 
been grown on pasture, they wil, 


when put on a heavy feed of corn, 
make a gain of 12 to 15 pounds for 
every bushel. 
Hurts Young Pigs 

A farmer of large experience thinks 
it is dangerous to pasture pigs at 
about weaning time on wheat. He 
has lost twice, he thinks, from that 
cause. The last time he saved only 
1 out of 45 head. He claims that 
wheat is too fibrous and collects in 
balls in a pig’s stomach and intes- 
tines, causing inflammation, from 
which the pig dies. It is claimed by 
some farmers that wheat is injurious 
to hogs just as it begins to shoot in 
spring. More information is needed 
on this point. 
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° steers at the above range and to choice heiferg 4.50@5, medium to grown in the history of Schoharie 
Drouth im Northern New York weight; Ky steers, 1020 to 1470 lbs, good 4.25@4.50, © air to medium 3.75 because of reduced acreage, whan 
4.556.72: O, 1240 to 1340 lbs, 5.85@ @4, common to fair 2.75@3.50, was made on account of low prices, 

The most severe and protracted 6.40; West Va, 1342 to 1360 lbs, milch cows 50@60 ea, good to choice No price has been established for the 
Crouth for years is being experienced 6.506.685: western, 1060 to 1110 butcher cows 4@4.15, extra choice 190S crop, but it will undoubtedly be 
cre in St Lawrence county. There jps 4.60@5.30: Pa, 1060 Ibs, 4.50. Oxen 40@45, fair to good 20@35, butcher low, which will result in the future 
aus been no rain to speak of since ang stags 2@5.10; bulls 2.30@3.40; bulls 3.7544 p 100 Ibs, fat oxen 3.25 reduction of our acreage.—pD, L 











‘ 21 and everything is parched and e9ws 1.3044.25; veals 5@9.50; culls { 3.75, feeding steers 444.50, stock- Rose. 
uitering. Pastures are very dry and @450: buttermilks and grassers 8@ ers 3@3.75. Forty-five loads of hogs * 
tae milk yield has fallen off one-half 4.25; western calves 4.50@6.75. received. Heavy mediums sold at The New York Cheese M k 
und in some instances more. Perhaps Sheep and lambs were in heavy 7.15@7.20, heavy Yorkers 7.10@7.20, ed arket 
tne potato crop has suffered the receipt last week and after Monday light Yorkers 640@6.90, pigs 5.004 At Utica, Sept 7—The long ar 
worst of all. Between the drouth ond jambs steadily declined, closing Sat- 610. There were 20 loads of sheep ee he A sd : - uth 
blight the yield has been reduced tO urday SO@The lower than the ope ning received. Market steady. Wethers sn rec K eC to some extent by 
A ae a ine 7 : F ; a ~ ; ee ~ pa 1eavy showers yesterday over 08 
less than half @ crop. At present gales of the week. Shee p were also sold at 344.60, lambs 445.85, Veal . Gite aootien. 3 ‘ most 
isey ure selling at $1 p bu. off 25e. The selling range for the calves sold at a wide range, prices 2 “im he ; deena much more rain 
Grain is all harvested and thresh- week was: Sheep, $2.5004.75; culls, from 5@8.25 being paid. ot aes = a ~ : ee any im- 
ing is just commencing. The growth 1. 50@2; lambs, 4.50@7; culls, 3.50@ —~ ety cane, Se sae ot cee 
é j eters alas a - eth ‘ 5. 3 kK COon- 
a Pomanaee fay ae ot ae * PR donaggor Scat a r f stock The Milk Markets tinues to shrink, but the quality e 
pata Sigs Sage Roe is ca ee ieee eee a eres —— the cheese now being made is 
dry weather. The acreage of corn iS offered, trade was very slow at a de- At New York, owing to the small best of the season. The market bee 


a litile less than usual, but this. gjjng te alicia nae 3 ) 
pA is excellent and will more ee Bean em gO egg Em demand for milk in the early part 4bout the oS ceten last — although 
than make up for the loss of acreage. 4) to 2he lower; fully 20 cars unsold. of the week, the market was flush, og - mr — d w ry Ke 

Hlogs are bringing 6c p Ib | w and Sheep sold at $2.50@4 p 100 lbs, a and the dealers were forced to draw Thee it ny sales were at 1%c Pp Ib, 
from 7% to 8 cents dressed. Eggs 24 few head at 4.25, culls at 1.50@2; lightly upon the producers. _ Toward an od 808 org ‘ee were: Large 
cents p dozen, corn meal selling at jambs at 4.50@6.20, including West the end of the week the demand in- at 11% oy ait’ es hs ew 41, 
$1.80 per 100 pounds and bran at $30) va jambs at 5@6.20, Ky at 4.50@6, creased and conditions became more 11 c i “150 at lle All wae at 
p ton, flour $6.40 p barrel, Although Ww y state and Pa lambs at 4.50@_ favorable The increase in the de- 607 bxs ~ nme find. me = = 

















the prices of farm produce are very 5.50, Indiana at 5, Ohio at 5.87. mand was not, however, great kages at 24¥ 
good, still with the drouth and its ef- Hogs declined 10@15ce after last ©nough to cause an advance, or talk 25 packages a ae. 
fect on the milk yield and potato crop) Monday, but recovered todas About Of an advance in the exchange price, At Canton, sales of butter Saturday 
and also the high prices of what the 1850 head on sale this morning. N Y Which remains at oc p qt were 800 tubs at 24%c p Ib. Cheese 
farmer needs to buy, his prospects are state and Pa hogs sold at 7T@7.25 Receipts gy Hage — — in 40- transactions involved 2400 boxes at 
not any too cheering qt cans for the week ending Sept » 11%,c¢.—[A. T. Martin, Secretary. 

oo The Horse Market were: 

Ez stern Live Stock Markets There has been an increase in re- mrie 11,026 . 7 peor NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 82@ 
eeipts of horses from the west the Ene b:0'# 91 0°96 Che See eHee ae ae Sie p bu, oats 62@65e, rye 84@85e 
past week, and dealers look for a sSusqué DPRMMR. sicssceees “se G9 9 4s Aird d dno 

Monday, September 7, 1908. fair autumn trade. With an ex- West Shore ........00- ins tae, Wa ee ee 
At New York, last week steers pected improvement, business ship- Lackawanna aes naecs po rene o- mage rg cee aa 
continued dull, with liberal receipts, pers hope to make a fair profit. Sales N Y Cent (long haul). 13. ihe aiitian EVA, 12 50) on cl Hs 
while top grades held up fairly well, have tc ag od gratin pra eg ng- = .. . aE LESSON? + <s 10. Milch cows 25a 60 ea, veal calves 
declining nto over 10 to le p 100 Ibs, ana sor — most part eee saat -gpcorg Ee ee eoeees onee 647.50 p 100 lbs, hogs 5.50@6. Cmy 
the under grades dropped 20 to 30c, , ae ae » Pag a - i auc + eased Gamenctt fine... butter tubs 22@)25¢ p Ib, prints 234 
closing weak. Bulls and cows in light " nt 4 3 175@275, sn eteon NR toed dt Gc Eee Saeen Pee 2c, dairy 20a23c, cheese 11@13e, 
supply showed but little change in & at 0: ae as ain tock cate ae Gee wueeeee ic... “* eggs 28@30c p doz. Potatoes 23 p 
prices. Veals made a sharp break on } , . Onn ’ : = oe eee CSCO b I, cabbages 4045.50 p 100, beans 2.65 
last Wednesday, declining S0@75c; at ligh as 260. Total C7 TTL 9,845 @2.75 p bu, eggplant 141.25 p bbl, 
the close of the week there was a lit- At Buffalo, Sept 7—There were 200 ‘ sick Saal Sica Raa a green peppers do. 
tle firmer feeling for choice lots. head of cattle received. The mary ia At Syracuse, wheat $141.05 p bu 
Grassers, buttermilks, and western was jight for most grades Prices The Oregon Hop Crop corn Tase, oats HHG5S8e, el Bie, 


bran 27@2S p ton, cottonseed meal 31, 


calves fell off 20@o0c. There was an slightly lower. Prime. steers $6.2 5a 
linseed meal 32, gluten feed 2S, mid- 


easier \market for milch cows, with 7.85, shipping steers, 1200 to 1400. Ibs, The crop of hops in Ore is exceed 


a of choice stock, which 5 loans TH, 1050 to 1160 Ibs 1.250@5.25, ingly light this year. The quality is dlings 27@29, corn meal 2S@28.50, 
Fumes aeney choice heifers 1.5004.75, common ro Terr good, however. The weather timothy hay 11@14, alfalfa 9@11, oat 





The whole eroag, B O50. for ~ fair 444.25, choice cows 1.10 4.2: there has been just right. Picking is gtraw T@S8, rve straw 10016. Butter, 
week wes: steers 2606.8 , oxen ant common to good 2503.75, bulls : beginning this week. Men who own ehoice cmy tubs 29@30c p 1b, prints 


stags 205.10; bulls 2.500440; cows 4.95, feeders 3.10@4.25, stockers 2.75 their own farms will probably pick 30@31e, dairy 25026c, cheese 11@12c, 


1L.25a 4.25, one extra fat cow aed M3.25, mileh cows 2ZO@50 ea, veal all of their fields, but there are many strictly fresh eggs 27 2Se p doz 
Veals 54110; culls 445; grassers and calves SHOMG9 who rent who are unable to obtain Wowls serisic “ m - Je XE. “r 
buttermilks 34.50; western calves Receipts of sheep were very light, money to pay the pickers, so many @lhe. turkevs 20@22c. ducks 9@lle. 
4.50 6.80; milech cows with their 5 cars be ing the total. Wethers sold fields will be left unpicked. The yield pressed te 7@abe + eee 
calves 2562.50 ea. at Mads Lambs brought as is estimated at from 700 to 1000 Ibs turkeve wO Ge Rucke W110 Po- 
Monday there were @2 cars of cat- much as 6.15 5, the bulk going at 4.75 p acre by the growers. There is prac- tatoes {0c411 p bu, onions do, cabbage 
tle and 3100 calves on sale. Prime @5.75, vearlings 4.5005, ewes 444.15. tically no market there, T@Se p lb va@4 p 100 turnips 10.500 p by, 
and choice steers ruled just about Only 110 hogs were received, the being being quoted by the dealers. ~ ; 
steady, others declined 10c,with aslow market remaining about steady. Me- The total crop for the state of Ore is anal 
trade; bulls were 10@15e lower and gdjiums to heavy old at 710@7.30, estimated from 90,000 to 110,000 bales A Printer’s Error In last weck’s A 
dull, cows firm to 1 @lse higher; yorkers 7@7.20, pigs G@6.15. by our correspondents Last year A gave the impression that Cur Hus- 
medium and fat cows steady. Prime , about 145,000 bales were harvested. bands Mfg Co, Lyndon, Vt, had writ- 
and choice veals were not plenty and At Pittsburg, 160 cars of cattle re- The Cobleskill Marke ten six books on The prevention and 
sold strong to 2c higher; the under ceived Trade rather slow Choice an obleskill Market cure of mileh cows’ diseases, They 
grades were steady. Buttermilks and fat steers, 1800 to 1400 Ibs, $6.10@ There were 5198S bales of hops have only one book; but it is very 
grassers unchanged; westerns slow, 6.25 p 100 Ibs, good to choice O.Shi@a hipped from this market during the comprehensive, and will be ent free 
with 2 cars unsold. i, anning Steer LO50@1150 Ibs, 5.2% vear ending Sept 1, 1H)S The crop to every reader of this journal who 
Stecrs averaging 1000 to 1490 Ibs, @5.75 fair to good 4.75@h, light is of good quality, but is the smallest writes a post ecard to Our Husbands 
sold at $4.5006.75, including Va_ steers, 900 to 1000 Ibs, 44.50, good Mfg (Co, 21 Chapel St, Lyndon, Vt 
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Outlook Poor 





Michigan Mint 


Due to th ither at the be- 
ginning of the eason and the cc routh 
following, the Michigan mint crop i 
yery poor, Up to August 19 little or no 


new mint had been distilled. The old 





mint is running from six to15 pounds 
per acre, most of it bringing about 
12 pound With the mint producing 
only 12 pounds pepperiment oil to the 
acre and the price hovering about 
$1.30 per po inds profits of grow- 
ers t i! lool like a negative 
quantit if the largest grow- 
ers claim t t their new mint will go 
about of 1 i) pounds to the acre 
this v« } eT poor for new 
mint 
The 1 mint growing 
districts i but it it should be 
On some of e farms there are thou 
sands of act f good mint land that 
have been for the last two years 
and are n ) ng the finest crop 
of ecd tha n be produced on 
muck soil of any description Judge 
Sever! ha ver 1000 acres lying 
idle, growing up to weeds, and it is 
already in such shape that it would 
take n army ff men to get it into 
condition to plat ind keep the weeds 
down thie rst eal A. M Toda, 
the peppermint king is trying 
maz} p t 1 the differ- 
ent ect Dhow acres 
planted to nit His land was 
cropped cor 10u romany years 
without 1 food to the 
soil. Now e is putting on lime, pot- 
1 1 several mixtures 
which is 
A yet, he can- 
\ t best 
! r there probably 
mint set that 
‘ this year the 
I be only about 
a fifth pr eding vear ofr 
course t} i more set ome 
thinking ap the ben 
efit of price which is 
likely to o * b iuse there is little 
mint set t th ms to be a lot 
of old oil uuntry which has 
not been ; l the growers ar 
holding in the market 
The oil 1 I lo this year at 
bes 


Look After Berry Bushes Now 
Cc. 0. g sB » VERM ys | 


] 0 


The pru ? hould be ap- 
plied to t ! ihe bu es as soon 
as possible fter berries are all 
Picked A ine t t have borne a 
crop of b th ear should be 
cut close to ground, removed and 
burned. The prout or canes, of 
the present season rowth are the 
Canes that will produce the crop of 


hext year, and on tie election and | 
care of the extend to a greater 
extent than most people seem to be 
aware, the r of the next sea- 
80n's crop 

Thin sever and a good deal more 


severely if you cut off the tops. Se- 
lect a few of the most vigorous canes 
and pull all the rest Cultivate and 
hoe thoroughly and remove all rub- 
bish Apply wood ashes freely: they 
Will strengthen and stimulate the 


seing of wood. Phosphates are also 
bs neficial, but do not apply nitrates 
- spring, and then sparingly, if at 


About Cutting Back Shoots 


It is an unsolved problem whether + 
not cutting off the 


a tops of the 
nes and thus causing them to 
mech more freely will’ produce a 


T and better crop of berries. My 
WN experience is rather against it. 
tembine I practice it with the Co- 
i - bushes which would other- 

8€ attain an undesirable hight. It 
Possible that a single bush may 
of berries if 
require more 
greater crop | 


uce a greater crop 
will 
believe, a 


it back, but j 
. » but it 
™m and, I 





can he produced on a given amount 
of ground by not cutting back. 
A too severe cutting back, while it 


may inerease the number of berries, 
will certainly diminish the size. Cut- 
ting back after the canes have com- 
pleted their growth will have no ben- 
eficial result and may lessen the num- 
ber of berries. If the bushes are to 


be lail down and covered this should 


be done very late in the fall. 
Plackberries should receive precise- 
l t same treatment, except they 


should not be laid down. Their canes 


re too strong and hard to allow this 
being done A few bushes, if of the 
more tender and valuable varieties, 
may be tied and wrapped with straw 
or otver material, but in general they 


require no winter protection 


—e 
Dairymen Commend Pearson 


At recent meeting of the Water- 
town (N Y) produce exchange the 
principal business was the passing of 
a resolution commending Prof R. A. 
Pearson, commissioner of agriculture, 
for his action concerning washed- 
curd cheese. The members were unane- 
imous in their opinion that the good 


OF ‘GENERAL INTEREST 





name and standing of the legitimate 
cheese trade of New York under the 
state pure food laws demands that 
the so-called washed or soaked-curd 
cheese be branded as such and not} 
permitted to be sold under the state | 
brand 

On the other hand the secretary | 


read the report of the action of the) 


Governeur dairymen’'s board of 




















Invest Your Money in 


Butte Valley Lands 


Land in the healthy, wealthy Butte 
Valley, California—with a fertile 
soil 9 feet deep—needing no ferti- 
lizers—ready to yiel* fortunes to 
hustling farmers who know farm- 
ing. Youcan get this land at low 
prices in fine condition—on 


Easy Terms 


and make enough in one year to pay 
for it. Scores of families are already 
located. They have their. start, 
Land adjoining this tract raises 
27-lb. cabbagee~O-¥. potatoes— 
17-inch radishes— 35 bu.wheat per 
acre—100 bu. oats—S5 tons timoth 
and clover—3 crops alfalfa—16 
saccharine sugar beets — 19-inch 
Newton Pippin apples, etc. 


Get Proof 


Don’t doubt. Thousands of | 
doubters are poor today. The 
‘Show Me’’ kind get rich. This 
opportunity is far too good to pass 
as a mere wild statement. Don’t 
buy land anywhere—or think of re- 
maining where you are till you 
get full information. 


Low Railroad Rates in September and October 


Come out and dig into the soil 
yourself—talk to its people yourself 
—see the wonderful crops yourself— 
satisfy yourself. 

Write me today for free books, 
cag ey and full rate information. 
Yo itnow. Be one of the first to 
reply to this ad. Address a postal to 
me now, today, and get the free books 
about this Land of Opportunity 


OMAHA, NEB. 


VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Here is the chance for you to see 
this land with your own eyes and 
prove all the wonderful possibilities. 

These low rates will not be avail- 
able all year ’round. If you would 
take advantage of them you must 
plan now to go in September or 
October. 

It’s worth the 
this land as it Zs. 


R. A. SMITH, P. O. Box 1312 


small cost to see 








Always Mention In writing any of our adver 


trade, protesting against the commis-, 
sioner’s ruling as to the use of the, 
term “soaked-curd.” This board pre- 
fers the term ‘“‘washed-curd,” Mak- 
ers of cheese hold that here is an ex- 
cellent, and Jegitimate demand for 
such cheese in certain marke and 
factories report that their patrons 
how a preference for this class of 
goods for their own family use. They | 
hold that no harm comes from wash- 
ing the curd and allege that the flavor 
is really improved by washing 
- 

For sheep in milk I feed No 1 clo 
ver ha I give them oat either 
ground or whole With wheat bran 
and an occasional sprinkling of oil 
meal They get a few roots, but not 
too many, as I believe they are in- 
clined to make watery, thin mill 


Doolittle, Portage County, O 


(Cc. R 


' 


tisers. You will get a very 


This Journal 



































quick reply if you do 


All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 

company, and model 
it describes telephone equip- 


gives constitution 
and by-laws; 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc. 


tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


it treats of maintenance and oper- 


Nowhere is more dependence put upon the telephone after 
it is once installed than in the country. Rural lines need 

the best apparatus and equipment. The recognized best is 

that made and sold by the Western Electric Company. Do 
not fail to get this book before making arrangements for 

telephone service. 

In writing ask for Booklet 47, 

‘‘Rural Telephone Equipments”’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and i 
Operation and 





co. 





in the C > Maintenance of T: Plants 
Eastern Central Western owen 

York Chicago int is San Francisco 

Mp biladelphia Indianapolis Roane ity Los Angeles 
oeton 
> ) Cincinnati Dalles Seattle 
Atlante” Saint Peal Om Salt Lake Olty 
NonTaesn Evecreio anp Manoracrusine Lab. 


Montreal aud Winnipeg 
Use Address Nearest You 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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, Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. -| --~ | 
i | 1908 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 
| — 
| j | 
Chicago $7.85 $7.30 [$6.95 |$6.50 |$4.40 65.86 
New York | 6.8 | 6.90) 7.15 | 6.75 | 4.75 | 5.75 
Lutfalo 6.50 | 7.00 | 7.50 | 6.60 4.75 | 6.00 
KansasCity| 7.50 | 7.00 | 6.85 | 6.30 | 4.50 | 6.75 
Vittsburg | 6.25 | 6.90] 7.00 | 6.60 | 4.60 | 5.60 
At Chicago, the cattle market 
sagged somewhat last week under 
heavy offerings and some _ indiffer- 
; ence on the part of packers and ship- 
pers. It required something partic- 
ularly nice to bring better than Tc 
i p lb, and most of the trading in cat- 
' tle good enough for dressed meat 
concerns was at a range of $4.50@a 


6.0 p 100 ibs; best beeves quotable 
at @75@7.25, butcher cows 3.25@4.75, 


heifers 4@6.25, bulls 3.50@4.50, 
stockers and feeders 2.75@3.50, good 
; to _prime mileh cows 45@65 ea. 
j Western range cattle were in large 
! rupply, steers selling at 4.50@6.25 
i and cows 2.754. 
! Seven-cent hogs have been the or- 


Cer of the day, at least, a part of the 
time, the market advancing to that 
uevel last week, but holding indiffer- 
ently. In fact, most of the transac~ 
tions were at a range of $6.50@6.90 
p 100 lbs. Packers and shippers were 
all interested buyers. 

The sheep trade was 
but not brilliant; iocal slaughterers 
somewhat indifferent. Fair to choice 
butcher wethers, including a good 
many from the western ranges, $3.75 
4.50 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 4.75@5, 
ewes 3.5004,.25. A fair demand for 
feeding sheep from 4 downward. 
Good to choice Jambs 5@6.15 


Se Ae A naam 


fairly active 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








j Cash or | Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Spot | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 


| 


BN nl) a en A ene sr 








Chicago 97% .95] .20 | 62 | 51 | 56 
New York.| 1.03 | 1.02} © ail) 4 | 64 
Boston. . —-;!;-—- 91 78 58% | .65 
Toledo . 964 97] .83 63 50% | 55 
8t Louis 97%, 94] .774| 60 | 49 | 5 
Min’p’lis .| .99 98 | .77% | .68 A744 | 63 
Liverpool .| 1.68 | 1.10] .99 | .72 —-|- 
At Chicago, the wheat trade sym- 
pathized with the strong position in 
the northwest. Up there, with Min- 
neapolis as the center of interest, 


there was much talk of increased ex- 
port business in flour. Added to this 
was seme support on the general 
crop Situation. Prices advanced 
sharply last week 2@4c, due partly 
to heavy speculative purchases. 
“Dollar wheat’ was in the air, Sept 
advancing to practically %e p_ bu, 
and Dec 98%c, with a little subse 
quent reaction. See American Agri- 
culturist’s monthly review of the crop 
situation on earlier pages of this is- 


sue, 

Corn was strong, almost without 
exception. The situation is well de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue of 


American Agriculturist, where the ne- 
cessity is pointed out of good weather 
for some time to come in order to 
mecture the crop, late at best. The 
strength applied to both old corn and 
new crop deliveries; Sept advanced 
last. week to practically an SOc level, 
reacting to 79¢ p bu; Dec, new crop 
delivery, 68c and better, May 6c. 

The oats market was strong in 
sympathy with wheat and corn, and 
under the general belief that the crop 
at best can prove hut moderate. 
Standard oats instore 50% @5lc p bu, 
choice white oats 52c; Dec delivery 
50% @5ie. 

Rye advanced slightly last week, 
but did not hold under slack demand; 
No 2 in store about T5c p bu, Sept 76c. 

Barley was more active, especially 
in lots to arrive. Prices were with- 
out immediate change, averaging 





firm, 0@6hc p bu, according to con- 
ditions. 

Flaxseed continued 
nominal, with No 1 
around $1.28@1.28% p 

Timothy seed offered 
and demand fairly good, prime 
ing around $3.50 p 100 Ibs; 
clover 9.75@10, other grass seeds 
active. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


practically 
northwestern 
bu. 
more freely 
sell- 
prime 
in- 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From_ these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a smal! way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans 

At New York, new stock has not 
arrived in any quantity as yet, and 


eagerness of holders to dispose of old 


beans makes markets unsettled. Mar- 
row beans quoted at $2.35@2.40 p 
bu, choice pea 2.400@2.0, red kid- 
ney 190@1.95, yellow eye 2.75@3. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, calves in fair sup- 
ply, demand moderate, market weak 
and slightly lower. Prime to choice 
veal calves 11@12c p lb, fair to good 
11@11%c, grassers and buttermilks 
Ga'se, 

“ges 

At New York, trade rather quiet. 
Market not oversupplied with strictly 
fey goods. Nearby selected whites 
sell at 20@30c p doz, brown 254) 26e, 
western extras 23@24c, firsts 21@22c. 
Refrigerator April packed 21@22e 


At Boston, market steady. Demand 
fair. Supply adequate. Western ex- 
tras 22@23c p doz, firsts 2Z0@2I1e 

At Chicago, markets steady, prices 


unchanged; considerable refrigerator 





stock being sold Prime firsts quoted 
at 20c p doz, firsts 1c, refrigerator 
20 238e. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears hardly as at- 
tractive as formerly, peaches in 
heavy supply. Trade rather dull 
fartlett pears $1.50@3 p bbl, other 
kinds 1.50003.25, peaches, W Va 1.25 
@1.75 p carrier, Jersey 101.50, Pine 
Island 1.25@1.75, Ct 1.25@1.50, N y 
Mae p bskt, Damson plums 1a 
1.25 p carrier, Moore’s Early grapes 
HMOa@b0e p es, Niagara 5U@G5e, Con- 
cord WMbUhe. 

Hay and Straw 

At Boston, market quiet and steady 
Timothy hay %18@18.50 p ton, rye 
straw I8@I18.50, oat 11 

Hides 

At New York, market rather 
quiet, prices hold teady; country 
slaughtered steer 11@12%e p Ib, 







THE LATEST MARKETS 


cow 9% @10c, bull 8@8%e, calf skins 


18a@20c, horse hides $33.25 ea. 
Honey FRANKLIN CoO—About July 20 lice 
At New York, supply liberal. Mar- began to appear, but a change Came 
ket quiet. Prices unchanged. State with the drier weather and cool 
clover comb 14@15c p lb, buckwheat nights Aug 15. After one or ty 
11% 12c¢, southern extracted 99@ Te good showers conditions greatly oa 
p gal. proved, and most of the hops came 
Mill Feeds out of the bur, and the prospect jg 
, fe - 4 that we shall have half an average 
At New York, no essential change in crop. I think the yield will be about 
—, -. digg Bee G00 Ibs p acre, : 
uotec é B24.0 ton, mic ings ‘ . 
a : Oe pes cack OTSEGO CO—The probable yield 


26.35, red dog 31.60, city bran 23@25, 


middlings 26, red dog $1.60, corn hops 2 this omen about 400 Ibs 
chops 26.50, coarse meal $34. gad VI The quality this year 
: fair, although the yield is the light. 
At Boston, prices steady. Corn meal est it has been in 40 years, with the 
quoted at $34 p ton, spring bran 2@ exception of 1886. The shortage jg 
29.09, winte= bran 25.290 25.75, mid- somewhat due to very dry weather 
dlings 26020), | mixed feed 26.75430, If the present low prices remain 
red dog Pol So.20, cottonseed meal many yards will be plowed up before 
red. aed, gluten feed $1.50, hominy feed another year’s crop is harvested. 
“—e : MADISON Co—Hops have suffered 
Onions quite materially from lack of rain, 
At New York, supply liberal. Qual- gue the PL a wat oe light, probably 
ity irregular. I. | yellow quoted at average ~~ Ibs p acre, The quality 
$1.15@2 p bbl, red 1.50@€@1.75, Jersey - good. Buyers not making any of- 
white 1.25@1.35, yellows Tic@1, Ohio [6TS: | About 100 bales old hops 
vellow 141.25 p 100 Ibs, Orange Co “®e town of Madison. 
red 1@1.25 p bag. SCHOHARIE CO—Hops are looking 
a fine, vines perfectly healthy. No dis- 
Potatoes ease, and not one bit of rain. Qual- 
At New York, demand moder- ?!°Y sc nips to be exceptionally 
ate,, prices weak, supply fair, 800d. The crop for 1908 is one 
Me Cobbler $2.3702.50 p bag of the shortest known in the histery of 
180 Ibs, Jersey round 2.30@2.40, Jer- Schoharie Co, caused mostly by de- 
sey long 2@2.15, sweets 101.10 p bskt, Ceased acreage. The yield per acre 
1.7542 p bbl. will also be less than the average. 
Poultry ONEIDA Co—This week will very 
, nearly finish hop picking here. The 
At Boston, market rather quiet. crop is light, two-thirds to three- 
Prices hold firm. Eastern fowls 15@ fourths of what there ought to be. 
lic p lb d w, western 13%@14'%4c, Quality will be fair this season. No 
native chicks IS @2le, western 16@ lice and no milldew as yet There 


l7c, western turkeys 20@2he, fowls 13° have be 


aljgy%e lw, chicks 15 16e, The yield will be from 400 to 500 Ibs 
Vegetables PRESS. 

At New York, offerings rather ex- bail 
cessive, Trade moderate. Market New York Grange Notes 

TT wie & om solidi ° si : 
easy. Beets $1 125 p bbl, carrots Tompkins Pomona will hold 
do, green corn $1@1.25 p 100, cukes September meeting at 10 a m 
$141.50 p bbl, cabbage 446 p 100, Ulysses grange at Jacksonville 
cauliflower $549 p bbl, celery 20@ ~ yraay September 5 Ulvsees 
i0c p doz behs, eggplants $141.50 p- enteriainment for the night to 
bbl, lettuce Tca$1.50 p bskt, lima who cannot reiurn home. The 
beans 50c@$1.25. Okra 50c@$1 p bx, degre will be exemplified at 1.30. 
green peppers $141.50 p bbl, pump- excellent program has been prepared 


kins $1€@1.25 p bbl, string beans 35@ 


The p bskt, Hubbard squash $1@1.25 The next meeting of Watertown 
p bbl, marrow The@$1, turnips $1q@ srange will be held September |b 
1.50, tomatoes S30Q60ec p bx, water when the first and second degrees will 
cress $141.50 p 100 behs. be conferred and a postponed 
At Boston, demand fair. Supply _— wit be caspian : 

adequate Cabbage HO0@The p_ bbl, Indian River grange will meet 
celery The@$i p bx, cukes $1.75@2, urday afternoon, September 12, ; 
lettuce The@S$1, onions GO The p bu, hoped that F. N. Godfrey, master of 
marrow squash 7Toc@$1 p bbl, toma- the state grange, will be present. The 
toes 2ZA@THe p bu, turnips $1.25 1.50 quarterly meeting of this Stange 

p bbl, green corn 25d60e p bx, beets be held September 26. 

Wa Te p bu, carrots do, parsnips $1 Dexter grange will meet at 2 p: 
$i.25, cauliflower Tieas$l pbx, September 5, instead of in the 
spinach 254 0c p bu ing, as during July and August. 


en 


no sales that I 


From New York Hop Fields 


can hear of. 
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FARM HOME OF W. E. BALDWIN OF CHARDON, GEAUGA COUNTY, OHIO 


This practical and successful farmer produces some of the finest fruit grown in northeastern Ohio. 
house, 
farmer may save time and money by keeping an 
one of the most progressive farmers in the state. 


dwelling 
that a 


an old 
thinks 


has remodeled 
riages, he also 


making it thoroughly modern. While he 


has good 
automobile. 


horses 
Mr 


He 
and car- 
Baldwin is 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


Thé Butter Market 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York’ Boston Chicago 
of ati 24% 23 
"8. . oie oy - 
i. . =i 2 28 26 % 
6.. 23 %5 D4 


4st New York, market active. Prices 






firm to a shade higher. Extras not 
oversupplied Other grades plenti- 
ful. Cmy specials 24@24%c p Ib, x- 
tras 231,@24c, state dairy 22@238c, 
western cmy 20@21c 

At Boston, market firm, demand 


fairly active, supply moderate. North- 
¥ 26%27e, western 254a 


ern cmy -: ; 4 
PAA 2he, tcy dairy 


%%c, eastern 
944 25e. 

At Chicago, trade quiet, prices firm. 
Cmy extras quoted at 22@23c Extra 
firsts 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, refrigera- 
tor 19@20c, dairy 19@ 20c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, prices have made no 
material change Demand only fair, 
receipts moderate Full cream, state 
124413%c p lb, skims 914@10c, full 
skims 2@ 3c. 

At Boston, no 
prices Demand only 
twins sell at 1244413 
@12%e 


essential change in 
fair N Y state 
2c p lb, Vt 12 


1 


At Chicago, demand only fair; re- 
ceipts rather small Western twins 
11%@12c p 1b, daisie 12% @12\ce, 
young Americas 12@13c, long horns 


134 14c. 





Barley Solves Feed Problem 


locating in 


loss 


Many eastern farmers 
Wyoming ar: omewhat at a 
when they find that, under conditions 
such as are prevalent over nearly all 


of the state, of short season and, es- 
pecially, cool nights, corn cannot be 
grown to advantage A very large 
amount of corn lipped into the 
state from the ast every year to sup- 
ply the demand for th feed In or- 
der to raise all of the feed consumed 
in the state, it becomes necessary for 
Wyoming farmers ther to find 
adapted varieties of corn which can 
be grown in their localities, or to find 
&@ substitute So far only the Katfir 
corns and sorghums have been 


adapted for climates of short season 
and cool weather In barley and field 
peas, however, Wyoming farmers 
have a solution of the feeding prob- 
lem 
There are a great many 
batley, some 15 having 
tat the experiment station at Lara 
mie, and a barley may be found suit- 
able for almost any requirement of 
feeding and that will grow well in 
ay agricultural section of the state. 
Barley has been fed very suc« essfully 
dither alone or in combination with 
hay, chiefly alfalfa, in various sec- 
tons of the country, to almost all 
kinds of live stock 
Bearded Varieties Yield Heavily 
It has been the general experience 
of farmers that the bearded varieties 
tive larger yields than those from 
Which the beard has been bred off. 
Comparing the nutritive value of the 
tdless and hulled with the hulless, 
there are two advantages with the 
former. The hull is of high protein 
content and has thus a value in feed, 
brovided the ration be properly bal- 
4. The hulless variety is so hard 
that in order to be properly fed it 
thould be ground or crushed before 
eeding, Which entails ome extra ex- 
, Or it mus b iked until 
mewhat softened 
Pesults have been obtained by 
+ at barley vith hay to cattle, | 
Eka an hog Especially as | 
ad Or fattening fitting lambs 
for th: 


varieties of 
been tested 


and 


market, it may be 

M4 to have no « iperior. As a hog 
itis generally found to be better | 
©orn. Lambs fattened at the ex- 

ad nt station on a ration of alfalfa | 
Tley gave as larg gains in | 


rant and were of fully as good qual- 
tion sq fed on an alfalfa and corn 
terred eo he Laramie butchers pre- 
Stock bot barley and alfalfa fattened 
horse oe lambs and hogs. As a 
tor ed, barley has been widely 

tice o¢ fos great many years, the prac- 
» Mery €eding barley to horses being 
*mmon in Europe. When 















with 
as a 


ground or broken and mixed 
other grains, barley is excellent 
poultry feed. 

One of the best crops of grain for 
hay is the beardless barley It may 
be grown in a very short season and 
large yields are frequently obtained. 
For this purpose the time of cutting is 
an important factor. It should be 
cut when the grain is in the “stiff- 
dough,” that is, when the grain is 
just too hard to crush with ease be- 
tween the fingers. If cut at this time, 
as much of the straw should be in- 
cluded as may be, and the result is a 
good ration without other admixture 
for cattle, sheep, hogs or poultry. 
However, best returns are secured by 
feeding with alfalfa or other hay. 

The barley straw is so palatable to 
stock that all of it possible should be 
included with the grain in feeding, 
differing in this from wheat and oats. 


From Eastern Hop Fields 


At Cooperstown, N Y, the yield of 
Ieps is 400 lbs p acre, which is the 
lightest yield in 40 years, with the 
exception of 1886. The shortage is 
largely due to very dry weather. Some 
growers are talking of plowing up 
their yards if prices do not improve 
this year. 

In some other sections of New York 
state hops have suffered from lack of 
rain and the yield will be light. The 
quality, as a rule, is good. Buyers are 
not active there and are making very 
few offers. There are still some 1907 
hops on hand. 

There is nothing doing in the mar- 
ket. The prices are practically nomi- 
nal, 6@7e p Ib being quoted for prime 
to choice Pacific coast 1907 hops, and 
5@t6c for medium to prime. During 








the year ending Sept 1, 1908, there 
were 109,247 bales received at New 
York Of these 108,280 were sent 


across the water. 





Foreign Hop Prospects 


In a recent postal communication to 
American <Agriculturist, John Barth 
& Sons, hop merchants of Nuremberg, 
Germany, make careful estimates of 
the crop on the continent. They say 
that Germany will harvest about 
600,000 ewt, Bohemia about 200,000, 
and the other Austrian and Hungarian 
countries about 850,000. France will 
have about 950,000, Bavaria $0,000, 
Russia 580,000 and England 600,000. 
This makes an outlook of about 
1,830,000 ewt In making this esti- 
mate, Mr Barth says: “We give you 
these figures under all reserve, as it 
is still rather early to give definite 
numbers If the weather is dry dur- 
ing the next fortnight, our estimate 
will be right, but otherwise, it may be 
reduced.” 





virtue when 


impending fate. 


Resignation is not a 
filth is the 





In some parts, if you puddle the te- 
nacious clay for trees you will get a 
mess that is hard as a bull’s horn. 
You should use judgment as to the 
kind of soil, before you decide that a 
certain method is all right. In a soil 


a little sandy, it would be all right, 
but it will not do in all cases. Our 
custom is to make the hole a little 


deeper than we intend to set the tree, 
and fill the bottom of the hoe with 
fine earth, shake the tree slightly, and 
draw the roots up and fill the earth 
around them. I. would not put any 
water around the tree in planting; I 
would put fine dirt around it, and 
raise the tree and shake it [G. H 
Hyde, Ottawa County, O 
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DE LAVAL 
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SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the 
new and improved machines in detail, to be had for the asking 
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The Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 


The author, than whom there is no more 
experienced expert in this line anywhere, 
has here taken the public in his confi- 
dence and has endeavored to assist and 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 
themum flowers. His aim has been to show 
that not in secret arts and practices, but 
in a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages, 5x7 
inches, Cloth ..sccsccccccseccsessseeeseees$000 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
39-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 


those who just 
“live,” the 
magazine Goop 
HousEKEEPING 
very month has 


ALL 
something of in- 
WOMEN terest and help- 


fulness. $1 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year 61.75 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 


This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Tfotato Culture. While the 
practical side has heen emphasized. the 


OR women who 
keep house as well 
« Ss 


FOR 


























| Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


} Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 





barns, catile barns, sheep barns, corn | tifie ‘ “~ 

> : “ scien ¢ part has not been negiected, and 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, | the information given is of value. both to 
granaries, etc. THere are likewise chapters the gr oh may ey ee 8 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, all it "7 che quest quumsteth oulietie oun 


ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and | 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 


nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 2% 
pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ....... soscseee GED pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth «+++++++++++. ad 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ORANGE JUDD COMP 


authoritative book on the 
published in America. Illustrated. = 


potato ever 











| ANY 
\ 439-441 Lafayette 8St., New York. 
439.441 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK en ee ee 









~ Although it costs me 8c to 
beca 
of the country. 


Prices of over 125 styles of Spli 
ou how Split Hickory Vehici 


» Let Me Pay ‘he Posta e 
= on My Big 


Order—Sold Direct from my Factories on 30 Days’ Free Trial—<iuaranteed 
Over 125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles are now in use—giving satisfaction in every part 


My Direct Factory Prices save — BIG MONEY, My 1908 Book gives descriptions and 


y. Address me personally, 4, GC, PHELPS, 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 4 
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COAST 


> caving vegeta.iion, until these valleys 
° ° L w 

California Can Grow Apples oie . sol of illimitable depth and 
virgin richness. In nearly all there 
are mountain streams which supply 
abundance of water for all purposes 
, , and offer choice locations for homes 
Thile ('s ‘nia has a rid-wide nO 
While itornia has & wo These valleys are situated at vary- 


222 118] PACIFIC 





JOHN ISAACS, SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


reputation for her fruits, especially ing altitudes from 2000 to 6000 feet, 
for oranges, the apple has never been ang the temperature is much modi- 
in the foreground, and Jittle is Known fied by the altitude. In the higher 
of her possibilities with this fruit. elevations, severe winters are the 
The earliest attempts at apple culture rule, and in all the apple does as no- 
were made in the interior valleys, where else in California. The soil 


and here the extreme heat and long and climatic conditions seem to be 
arid seasons were not conducive to specially suited to the production of 
the best yieids and, as a result, even this fruit, and the best apples grown 
Californians asserted that the apple jn California are produced here. The 
would not do well there. This oOld- red yarieties are here the favorite, 
time belief, however, has been badly for they color very highly, attain 
shattered by the events of the past great size and are of excelled keep- 
few years, and it is now recognized jing quality, while they possess the 
that California apples will hold their genuine apple flavor, which cannot be 
own with any fruits grown in the’ gaid of very much of the California 
state, and several great apple-grov fruit. 

s sectio ave ¢ * rt nist 
pr = a ae a ae ee Transportation All That Is Needed 

There are two large areas in this While all this is true of this sec- 
state which are adapted to apple tion, it is also true that apple grow- 
growing, the seetion immediately ing here has not yet attained any 
along the ocean and reaching back tO) preat conimercial importance, very 
the coast range, and the mountain jittle being known of the excellence 
valleys. Of the two the latter pro- of the mountain fruit outside of the 
duces the most attractive fruit, al- jmmediate locality, or by those who 
though the great bulk of the present fave visited mountain valleys, This | 
yield comes from the coast counties, fs accounted for by the fact that it is | 


s - - Se on enn? » tj 
Where Apples Thrive as yet difficult to reach the sections 
which produce these choice fruits req 


There are several distinct climates a rule, they are outside of easy reach 
in California, that along the coust be- of the railroads and transportation is | 


ing cool, with more or less fog, the difficult and costly, often being 40 to 
air carrying a larger percentuge of SU miles from the nearest railroad 
moisture than the interior. In many and over a rough and steep mountain 
paris the soil is a deep, rich alluviurn road, so that very little of this fruit 
of great fertility and easily worked, is grown for export, Enough is grown, 
and it is here that the apple gives the however, to show the vast possibili- 
best resuits. The principal apple- ties along this line wherever there is 
growing sections of the state at the an opportunity to reach the outside 
present time, and those which prac market. 

tically produce the entire quantity Already electric roads are being 
shipped to market, are found in this onstructed and others are projected 
Jlocation, the chief being in Montercy which will tap these valleys and at 
and Santa Cruz counties and of this tention is being turned to the moun 





section the town of Watsonville is ihe tain apple industry There are now 
center Lompoc, in Santa jarbara® good opportunities for securing loca- 
county, is similarly situated and is tions in these valle and for those 
the next in importance for apple who are willing to work and to wait 


production, Sonoma county, also on there will be a good reward, for this 
the coast, is a great apple county, branch of fruit growing is about the 
while ‘along the entire ocean frontage only one in California today which 
where soil conditions are suitable we? has not been fully exploited, and this 
find thrifty orchards. The favorite only on account of the remoteness of 


varieties in this section are Pear- the suitable locations from market 
mains, Belefluers and Newtown Pip- gut it wil] not be manv yeurs before 
pins, light eolored fruit giving the they will be a deserved boom in 
best results in this region. mountain apples, and they will attain 

Beyond the coast range come the ep proper place in the front rani 
great interior valleys, the San Joa- of California fruits, for in no respect 
quin and Sacramento, Here the sum- can they be excelledeby the products 


mers are long, hot, and the air very” of any section on earth 
dry. Apples in this region do not 
give wood results, but farther beyond 
@re the mountains, Here we have a 
Vast extent of the best apple land in 
the state, very little of which has us 
yet been planted, but which will yet 
be the greatest apple-producing sec- 
tion of the west All through the 





Drying Fruit in California 

The necompanying illustration sent 
by Mrs James Boyd shows one of the 
numerous fruit drying plants near 


Sierra Nevada range there are ex Banning, Cal The matter of drying 
beedingly fertile valleys, of greater or fruit in this sunny region is very 
less extent, ranging from a few acres simple, because of the fact that there 


to many miles, the floors of which 
have been fil! d in with detritus from 
the surrounding muountains, carried 
down for all the ages. With this wash 
has come a censtant stream of de- Shown in the illustration is at the 


is no rainfall to be considered and 
the sunshine is so abundant that ar- 


tificial heat is not needed. The plant 











FRUIT DRYING PLANT AT BANNING, CALIFORNIA 





HORTICULTURE 


base of the foothills near Banning } 


| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER stocg 
and is typical of the drying plants in | 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken Beagle, Rabbit 


nd Foxhounds; also puppics; stamp fo circular, 
| AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 





the southern part of the state. It is 
used for drying apricots, peaches and 
any other fruit which is to be treated 
in this way. The fruit is placed on 
trays, these are turned and manip- 
ulated until it is thoroughly and uni- 
formly dried. The altitude of this 
region is about 3000 feet above sea 
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FOR SALE—Foxhounds, Beaghk Coon, R; 
and Skunk Hounds. AIRMOU N" Ct KE NNEw 
Toughkenamon, Chester Count Ps . 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

















level. Oranges grow very success- | ve TO $.0 SPARE TIME gathering ferns, ena 
f Vy is ori ¢ re as ej = ens, roots, herbs, barks and berries, BART¢ 
fully ban this region, as well as decidu | WHOL. ESALE DEALER, Darham, Ct. RTON 
ous fruits | snaeiesiatiainaall 
a | Ww ANTED— People livie fs vhere evergreen grows 
‘atl | Write us; money in inclo stamp, (, u 
The Merits of the Star Apple, as I | EBERT & Co, Plant ville, 
see it, are: It is ready to market a ee 
: : j : q 7 Wpe 
about July 4. It can be marketed HIDES AND FURS 





any time from then until August 1. nite . . 

There are four weeks we can go to skins Frcs paid om shi mente. ome 100 tata 
our Star trees and take off the crop, | Write for ta prices *ENNSYLVANIA 
and they bring the highest market | #!PE & LE ATHEL Ob, Seranton, Pa, 
price.—-[Horacc Roberts, Burlington |= 
County, N J. 
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a | OUR HELP BUREAU 


Assumed Superiority in a farmer is 5 Cente Per Word 
as abjectionable as in anyone else. 


It is particularly trying to the really . ‘ ; ies 
superior hired man MALE HELP WANTED 











SINGLE, honest, temperate mau wanted by the 
{| year on farm; good wages Must be re« munended, 


Exchange Advertising | E. W. BRUNDAGE, Hop Rot ‘om, Pa 
Five Cents a Word 





“Farmers 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly |_| FARM AELP and any kind of help supplied 


free of charge by the labor informa ition office for 
| Italians (59 Lafayett " \ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val lin), New York City. y 
uable in American Agricuiturist. At a cost of only ' Send for circular and application 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. — 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as pavt of the coe . . , 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts AGENTS WANTED 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 











38 Wrank 
OVPICK, 








AGENTS—Sell 


patented radiumite relf- honing 





. 7 P - P strop. Just being put out as an agency proposition 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- | Strop covered. by i patent A$ oe Bag oy wih 
sertion in issue of the following week Advertise- | every strop sold. Strop retails for $1 Millions 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ being sold and agents coining money. Throw away 


will be aecepted at the above rate, but will be sk Orn-0% eamantiienn fae ecamathine a 

inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. por a3 "I speations Fee, wemething oov ae 
NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any afternoon in two hour Outfit free THOMAS 

kind will be allowed under this head, thus making MFG CO, 9922 Home Bldg, Dayton, 0 

i small adv as noticcable as a large one. 

















THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, a gett sharpening patented issora and — 
4 on bner sold 7) pairs in threo hours, made 
ADDRESS 313; con do it. We sho you how kee 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | outfit. “THOMAS MFG CO, 47 Homo Bldg, Day 
| ton, O. 
439 Lafayeite Street, New York City 
| AGENTS--$75 monthly, combination. rolling pin 
a pn ee | Nine articles combined Lightning seller, Sample 
“ | free. FORSHEE MFG CO, & 212, Dayton, 0 
LGGS AND POUWTRY ————— a ae + 
PUR S O W LEGHORN hens in Jots of ten R R R 
r more, 50c not prepaid, or Tic prepaid. Satisfac- OU EAL ESTATE MA |ARKET 
n guaranteed. S&S. . PROPST, Circleville, O. 








LIVE STOCK Five Cents a Word 


’ _———-- 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
COTSWOLD SHEEP-—We have decided to geell 


mu entire flock of jpure-bred Cotswold sheep, con- Week 
isting of breeding ewes and lambs. ‘This is an = 


exceptional opportunity to get some fine pure-bred 
Cotswolds cheap. Let us know what you want AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
| 489 Lafayette Street, New York City 





and we will quote prices, JOSEPH HARRIS CO, 
Coldw ater, N ¥. 





FOR | 30 YE ARS an importer and breeder of high- | 
class DP ‘ercheron and French Coach stallions. No | 
investment briugs you so large returns with so | 









40 BARRELS APPLES, m tly is 
season; 700 cords wood 100.6 mn pin 
lock; near market: 


little effort as a draft or Coach stallion. Write 4 

ELWOOD AKXKIN, Auburn, N Y. cows; neat nine-room 
: overlooking lake; to se 

—-— - -—--~--~— --.- horses, ix fine cows 








sun OPSTL IrRw VE ARLING RAMS and lambs, tools thrown in; $4200 
Chester White pigs. Fine recorded stock a specialty. | and timber will pa 
Prices reasonable, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Faiconer, make you forehanded i 
NY ‘Franklin County Cireular,’ maar ife free 
+ on 

































































nr ee eee meet | SPROUT CO, 150 Nassau York 
PUREBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS and Collie : —__-—_—_-— _—_—— 
pups; best strains Leghorn, Minorca and Wyan- | FOR SALE—41% res; 18-room honse; three Jarge 
dotte breeders, cheap. COLE, Oak Grove, Del. | barns: 75 cow stalls. ilo; milk sold at door; tel 
ee - } phone; RF D: o1V\0) bushels of potatoes, we 
CHESHIRES—April boars, $12, registered; sow | bushels of oats raise ed this year: business farm: 
bred; Ro C Brown Leghorn cockerels, cheap; Emb- | to be sold 0 © $6500: one-half cash. 
den geese, S. LITTLE, Clyde, N Y. | TALL’S FARM AGENCY. Owego, NY 
seni Te 
JERSEYS—Combination and Golden laa; for TA} 340 acres. 2% i} om station, 150 seres 
sale, 53 cows, , Six heifers, 20 bulls : S. E. NIVIN, on po 100 grad Phos 1 De tir b ‘ca. lance, 
Landenberg, Pa. some improve wents; $7.75 per acre i A PAYETTE 
POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows and_pigs; TANN, Amelia C H, Va a 
hoice ato k: prices reasonable. N. D. SNYDER, SALE DELAWARE FARMS -—see Delaware farms 
Luceyville, Pa, now while crops are growing and fruit being mat 
; - keted. For full particuls send for, cau 
THOROUG HBRED BERKSHIRE service be = \ Mil 1, Del. 
and fall pigs: prices reasonable. WM MULLIGAN. | CHARLES M. HAMMOND, Milford, TY 
Rocklet, N ¥. R. O. MERK, Kissimmee a, has ber r rains 
PAR ; ae ge, timber, ranch, truck and phosphate M 
LARGE IMPROVED GLISH YORKSHIRES ’s healthicst town, 
from best breeding. A. A, BRADLEY, Frewsburg, Kissimmee is Florida's heal ————— r 
NY. Y. GOOD FARM—177  aer ni a Weedsport: ‘OBS, 
= ee a - ation: erms easonable 3 A 
PURE BRED SHROPSHIRES; all ages, JESSE | Weation: terms reas 
CARRIER, _Fulton N Y. Eee ee. = ——— 
pRAbar, BERKSHIT RS—H. 0. & H. B HAR | = ‘d 
INDING Junder ze ° - 

2 Vaca lhe dcnecoisins Ba / r 1 
7 ane ; Soil Inoculation Adv Pa 
BAI GAINS in O01 © swine, all ages. WALTER 7 York 
G. SNYDER, Walden, N Y American Agriculturist, New oo 
erates e nas = city. Gentlemen My ad vies 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | with the American Agriculturl e 

| satisfactory and th 


always been very 
records here indicate 
“rs have 


GINSENG SEED AND I Roors- Ginseng -Culti- that a large 


vated Ginseng and Golden Seal seed and roots nov become 
ready for planting. My book, Culture end Profits number of your r¢ ade i I the 
of Kamm g and a Seal, with price of d interested in soil inocu 4 this 
and roots free. Sen for it D. BR AND, : sol a vulture © 

Box 332, Bremen, 0. use of soil rather than © now ie 
| | year. You will be glad to " ad soil 
} nor. SALE —Crimson ceeer seed, $3 to $3.50 over 90% of those who have iafac tory 

mshel: medium red seed. $11.50 to | $12.50 bushel . i s report 5% 

| alsike seed, $11.50 to $12.50 bushel: alfalfa seed gig [OM Our fields Dawley Dotshome 
| te $1 bushel. “ JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, | Tesults.—[F. E. ea : 
Del Dairy Herd, Fayetteville, 
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NOT BY MARK TWAIN 





to give the 
they are 
‘travelers, not to evince 


THE NEW MINERAL WATER 
A True Story from Real Life 


NNOCENTS abroad we cer- 


tainly were, though de- 
liciously unaware of the 
fact A young couple on 
their first tour of Europe 
imagin« themselves per- 
fectly conversant with the 
customs of the country 
To appear a trifle blase, 


impression that 
experi 
surprise at 


l€ need 


anything—we had all the symptoms. 


youth 
where 


And assurance? Oh 
hesitates not to enter 
fear to tread! 

“With a little 
guide book and a 


Yankee 


that 
ingels 


gumption, a 
dictionary of 


phrases in the different languages, one 


need haye no trouble anywhere among 


these foreigners,” I had 
with a superior air. 

My little bride accepted the 
ment as final, with that 


remarked 


state- 


worshipful 


air which is so gratifying to a young 





without seeing sights and customs 
that jolt the New England conscience 

“But | do insist upon your drink- 
ing mineral water—IlI’m not going to 
take you home full of all the germs 
that this filthy continent is heir to 
What name was it the doctor 
Apollinaris?” 

“Not yet, but soon, He prescribed 
Kirshwasser as the one particular 
elixir of life for a person afflicted with 


said, 


my concatenation of ailments.” I 
spoke in the patronizing manner of 
superior knowledge and convales- 


cence from minor ills, 

Now my wife never could stand be- 
ing patronized, and retorted’: 

“IT don’t believe you are sick at all. 
All you needed was a rest. You’ve had 
it. Now let’s get back to God’s coun- 
try, to decent living at home and 
regular work, and you'll be all right! 
Drink any old ‘wasser’ you please, 
only let's go home—I’'m sick of tramp- 
ing all over Europe, stopping at dingy 
old baths for weeks, or staying at 
hotels where everyone you see holds 
out their hand for a fee, no wel- 
coming smile except for gold, and this 
infernal jargon of languages—at least 
take me to a hotel where they speak 





. husband’s vanity A man would be’ English.” And, womanlike, she began 
> spoiled by this sort of thing, were it to cry—homesick, worn out with the 
J not that his wife companionship of a 
: goon finds him tired husband, who 
5] out, and trains had thought too 
5 him so he won't much of his own lit- 
spoil—that is, if tle ills and too little 
the is as ensi- of her feelings. 
; ble as my wife Quiet sympathysoon 
* The train was did its perfect work 
t) approaching Han- —how beautifully 
} over, after a long, the heartstrings re- 
dusty, hot day's spond to the touch 
4 ride, I was half of love, how com- 
le sick, feeling mean, forting the silent 
petulant—in the harinony. 
- miserable condition “Well, let's g0 
of one whose vital- to the Dom—the 
T iy has been all big hotel—they’'ll 
faked out by a rob us, of course, 
7 six weeks cours: but it’s worth some- 
a the baths, and thing to have a 
" ™ , o. come woe Rd .. on 
a higher an ta nite States. 
drier altitude for But this custom of 
" the “after cure.” giving fees—I can’t 
In the _ inter- get used to it— 
feghum bet ween makes me mad, 
ty the “cure” and the Why, it’s the most 
— after cure,” on un-American—” 
L e feel miserable “Never mind, 
0 all languages sonny,” wife re- 
ras A combin« d } all plied, “when you 
| rope rop of Eu are in Rome do as 
“a @ate to fully ex. “These Uniforms and Brass “ee i en 
5 ress the patient's Buttons Somehow Appcaled to ||. in Hanover 
A. emotions + aig My Patriotism.” oe pang og 
all thines ; Ow ard ening be done only as the 
_ mee animate and inanimate. Dom can do you!” I answered. 
7 le ‘the gulde book says that H inover - = ee @ 
st destry ~ aan of the Kirshwasser in- We were shown to a palatial suite, 
ash, Black tas a ee produc t of the up on Hight, reathed by a grand stair- 
=r st, 1 marked oracular- case, the approach to which seemed 
ana doosn’t ~ eh ms “ 11 means water, to be flanked by lackeys. The sea- 
nce, “Of ¢ : asked the little wife. son was not yet on, and the serving 
‘Ts tinge peta I repeated with just a people in uniform seemed more nu- 
nil don't i eeectortty in my tone. “I merous than the gu sts It all jarred 
ums Wikently 2.4 — what kirsh’ is, but upon my democratic sensibilities and 
A “Oh y y refers to some mineral. lean pocketbook—but, as has betn 
Water the” this must be that mineral said, | was tired; petudant, and more- 
=e that you oo noe wa 3 SO perticular over, faint- pretty nearly all in , 
an mon or use You are so care- “Let us go right in to dinner,” wife 
wher nor wate e anywhere and urged, licitiously observing my con- 
r~ Private ll in public places and dition “Just wash and make your- 
BS, Sirm-ine you know how impure self halfway presentable, but we 
fa these ol 3 en most of the water is won't dress for table d@’ hote. 
— ¥ shoulg ant saggy T just believe A few minutes later we were ush- 
% can't <p wine or beer, when ered with state into the grand din- 
uid Woctop set that mineral water the ing room, quite ill at ease, as we ob- 
wet Prescribed. served everyone else to be in full 
wk hear _ my dear, I'm amazed to dress. 
ing ‘thing eo so. TI never drank “M’sieur drink wollens have 
has Tm not ni my life but water, and what?” (They always expect you to 
the mem _ Seing to begin now. Just re- order drinks first thing on the conti- 
urge fang oy was raised in New Eng- nent.) 
ome g but taught that to drink any- The waiter’s broken English grated 
tne the Orth Water, like going to any but on my nerves. His manner showed @ 
this n er church, was to enter tinge of suspicion that I was not an 
the traignt ra broad path that leads American multimillionaire masquer- 
ane “Wha t2des!” ading in old clothes. 
tory Vit, shocking language,” my “Pring me a bottle of kirshwasser,” 
om remarked, and then we both TI ordered. 


Meh, 





fpr one cannot travel much 


The waiter seemed startled out of 


his composure. He 
hear the order. I 

“Ein wholely bottell?"” he 
pered questioningly. 

“Yes, a whole bottle, and be 
about it. I'm as dry 
as a fish—can’t eat a 
thing till I drink it.” 

My manner was 
sufficiently emphat- 
ic to be understoad, 
even if my words 


whis- 


were not. The 
Waiter disappeared 
with a queer. ex- 


pression, almost 
mumbling to him 
self. “Be patient, 
that’s a good sonny,” 
madam cautioned. 
But the longer 
the waiter was ab- 
Sent, the more my 
ire rose, though I 
managed to keep it 
to myself. For one 
of the cardinal 
principles of my 


married life had 

been to treat my good wife with 
all the consideration I could com- 
mand, never to say or do any- 


thing in her presence that might mor- 
tify her feelings or lower the’ ideals 
she may have formed of her hus- 
band. She had never seen me impo- 
lite to any one. No word or act of 
mine in her presence had ever been 
knowingly inconsiderate or improper. 
(There is a lesson here for young hus- 
bamds and old.) 

She knew in a general way of my 
checkered if brief career, of the rough 
years of my early boyhood on the 
plains, but she did not know how long 
and persistent had been the effort that 
finally overcame the habit of using 
cowboy langudge—a speech that is de- 
cidedly more forcible than elegant! 
Masterly over this habit of profanity 
had been so long successful, that even 
the memory of it had almost faded 
out. Yet science and experience unite 
in testifying that any knowledge once 
acquired may be unconsciously re- 
vived and drawn upon years after 
when demanded by some crisis in life. 

es «¢ @ 8 


reappeared, 
tray, upon 


At last the waiter 
bearing aloft a small 
which wasa bottle 
of goodly size and 
two tiny’ glasses, 
each of the capac- 
ity of perhaps a 
teaspoon. I was 
disgusted. 

“Bring me a big 
glass,”’ I almost 
shouted, for after 
s willing down 
water by the gal 
lon at the baths, 
my keen thirst 
due to the long de- 
lay, was not to be 
assuaged by any 
baby swig. ; 

With an_  invol- 
untary exclama- 
tion, the waiter 
poured the con- 
tents of the bottle 
into a large tum- 
bler. The beautiful- 
ly clear “wasser’’ 
was of a singular 
consistency, invol- 
untarily reminding 
me of quicksilver. 
But I was too dry 


feigned not to 
repeated it, crossly. 


quick 























































































“What in——is this?” I- outed, as 
the glass fell from my now trembling 
hand, broke into pieces, and its fiery 
contents flowed over the floor, While 
all the people—guests and waiters- 
Stopped to observe 
the interruption, 

The stuff swept 
down my = throat 
like liquid = fire—, 
raced down Mm) 
back«'bone like 
greased lightning, 
inflamed every nerve, 
caused my 
to twitch and trem-: 


he, excited my) 
beatin, set my: 
tongue to Wiggins 


and pitched my 
voice to a high key’ 
I ‘knew _ verfectly 
“where I was at’’ 
and what I was do- 
ing, but could not 


tully -control eitner 
words or yoice. 
My pent-up petu- 
lance began to ex- 


press itself with more and more frec- 
dom The food was not right, th 
service was execrable, the hotel was 
bum, the waiters a set of thieves— 
facts that were declaimed with in- 
creasing frequency, increasing rapidity 
of utterance, increasing in volum 
of sound as my language grew unt! 
it surpassed in fluency, picturesquene 

and variety the choicest product of 
the range in the old times when “ex 
cellence in profanity’’ rivaled profi 
ciency in the saddle or with pistol or 
lariat as the cowboy’s preparation for 
his strenuous life. 

My angel wife was horrified beyon: 
expression. Then she realhzed m: 
condition and did the right thing: 

Induced me to drink two bottles of 
Apollinaris water, and to eat a light 
dinner. .Then with tne help of two 
waiters I was escorted up the stairs 
and to my room. The servants had 
fathered outside, and formed a double 
line through which I was half 
drikged, half marched, to the eta! 
way—my distressed wife at my- sid 
The uniforms and brass buttons som 
how appealed to my patriotiem. Paur- 
ing at the top of the stairs I held on- 


to the post, and facing the lackeys, 
spoke with feelin; 
and eloquent ge 
tures, puncture:| 
with punctuations 
thatarehere omii 
ted. “No, siree, no 
one cent, Don't 
hold out your 
hands. I don't be- 
lieve in fees, I pay 
my board and 
room, I don’t kick 
on the price, let 
your boss pay you, 
you menials of an 
effete aristocracy. 
Don’t laugh—lI'vs 
only had mineral 
water, Never 
drank a drop in 
life Come to 
America—all men 
fre< and equal. 
Earn a fortune, 
don't beg it—be a 
man, not a flunky. 
Get out of this 
miserable country, 


with its inherited 
nobility that keeps 
you down—get 
bron- 


to even spend an on range, 
instant in enjoying cho, Texas 
the appearance “The Stuff Swept Down My steer, wearer 
of the liquid. Throat Like Liquid Fire.” American ag. 
“Ah, that feels nice and cool,” [ And with a look that was intended 


exclaimed as TIT lifted the glass and 
touched it to my lips, preparatory to 
tossing it off at one guip as I had 
learned to do when drinking water at 
the baths. 

In this preparatory effort, possibly 
half a teaspoonful was swallowed. 


to express withering scorn and pro- 
found mastery, I retired to my room. 
Then I was put to bed, but my wife 
confessed afterward to our minister at 
home: 

“Why, he sat up in that bed half 
the night swearing a blue streak at 


mus¢éles’ 
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When Aunt 
Katharine Came 


BY EMMA C. DOW 


224 


OU'LL dress for. dinner; 
won't you, Mamma?” 
begged Flizabeth. “Yes, 
better, put on your black 


silk,” added Mr Thornhill. 
“You know, Katherine is a 
stickler for looks.” 

“Black silk to cook din- 
ner in!’ ejaculated his wife. 
“No; but you can slip it on 
before you come to the table,” coaxed 
Elizabeth. “Please, Mamma!” 





“And jet everything get cold! In- 
deed, I shan’t! If Aunt Katherine 
can’t enjoy her dinner opposite a 
clean calico dress and white apron, 


then she needn’t come again.” 

“T should think Tilly had been here 
long enough to know how to serve 
soup and roast beef,” said Mr Thorn- 
hill, his eyebrows drawn into a slight 
frown. 

“She does, 
so,” Norton spoke up. 

“T wish you'd leave 
the husband continued, 


if Mamma only theught 


more to Tilly,” 
“You stay in 


the kitchen too much.” 
“Mamma won't let me do any- 
thing,” Elizabeth complained-——‘even 


, 


All the other girls do.’ 


make cake. 
your father wouldn't like 


“T guess 


your cooking, or Tilly’s either,’ re- 
turned Mrs Thornhill. “T let Tiily 
nake some bread, and nobody could 
eat it!” 

“But you could teach her,” her 
husband argued. 

“It is more work to show her than 


to do it myself. By the time T had her 
taught she'd leave,” and Mrs Thorn- 
hill’s lips shut decisively on the ques- 
tion. 

Mrs Katherine Silliman, Mr Thorn- 


hill’s widowed aunt, arrived shortly 
before noon. The hostess emerged 
from the _ kitchen long enough to 
greet her guest, and then was seen 
no more until dinner was served. 
Mr Thornhill and his aunt with 
Elizabeth and her brother’ entered 


Mrs Silli- 
her traveling 
of soft silk, 
dainty as a 


the dining room together. 
man had = exchanged 
dress for a simple gown 
and looked as cool and 
flower. Elizabeth glanced from her 
to her mother, heated and evidently 
over-tired, and caught her breath in 
a little sigh. 

“IT wish Mamma 
while do as other 
thought to herself. 

The dinner itself was perfect; but 
the guest’s amusing little stories were 
several times broken into by Mrs 
Thornhill’s trip to the kitchen, at 
which her husband looked annoyed, 
and the daughter frowned. 

The next morning Mrs Silliman tel- 
ephoned fer an auto, and invited her 
and Elizabeth foraride. “Oh,T 


onee in a 
do,” she 


would 
people 


niece 
can't go this morning!” Mrs Thorn- 
hill pleaded. 


“JT think you can. Tt is much cooler 
than it will be in the afternoon, Let 
the work go!” and the guest threw a 
coaxing arm around her tittle hostess, 


“I'm afraid we shall want some 
dinner when the time comes,” laughed 
Mrs Thornhill. 

“Never mind about dinner!” re- 
turned the other. “TI want you to 
have a good time while T am here, 


and not to spend your days in the 
afraid 


kitchen cooking for me. I’m 

you don’t get outdoors enough.” 
“She doesn't,” began Elizabeth: 

but a warning look from her mother 


ended the remark in a hurry. 
“Now run and change your dress, 
and we'll have a spin over to Ring- 
dell, and be back in time for a cold 
Innch! I'd rather have nothing but 
bread and butter and, bananas than 
to think of you prisoned in the 


kitchen this beautiful day.” 

Put Mrs Thornhill had planned an 
¢laborate dinner, and was not to be 
dissuaded from her purpose. _ So, 
though against their will, the two 
went off without her. 

“Charlotte dear,” said Mrs Silli- 
man, as she and her niece sat to- 
gether in the twilight, on the day 


before her going, “I am afraid you are 
not giving yourself to your family as 
you ought.” 

Mrs Thornhill looked up, pain and 
astonishment in her face. “Why, 
Aunt Katherine,” she said, “T do ev- 
erything for them, everything T pos- 
sibly can! I hardly ever go any- 


where, as you see for yourself. I 
don't see how I can go any more.” 
“That is the trouble, dear; you do 
too much, But they want more of 
you, rather than all this handiwork 


of yours, beautiful as it is. They 
have said nothing to me about it; but 


I can see it as plainly as if it had 
been put into words. You give them 
delicious food, immaculate rooms 

everything for their bodily comfort; 
but to do this you rob them of what 
they have a right to claim, what you 
should consider it a privilege to give, 
—yourself, Forgive me for speaking 
so plainly; but I have lived longer 
than you have, and perhaps I have 
been placed in a way to see things 
more clearly. At any rate, I want 
you to get out of life all the possible 
happiness for yourself and your hus- 
band and children If John were a 
poor man, it would be different; but 
I am sure he is able and willing to 


hire every bit of help that you need.” 
“Oh, he is! He would be glad to 
have me keep another servant; but I 


hate to give up the cooking. It seems 
as if I could do it better.’ 
“Probably you can; but is it worth 
while to give up everything else for 
that?” 
“Tl have always supposed that good 


much to the 
said the litthk 


cooking contributed so 
happiness of a 
woman, apologetically 

“So it docs, in a measure; but there 
are other things to be considered { 
don’t see how you can ever get time 
for reading, with all the work 
you do.” 

“T don’t,” confessed 
“T haven't read more 
four books in as many 
love my husband and 
much that I am willing to 
anything for them.” 

“Anything except housework!” 
smiled Mrs Silliman. “TI know it is 
hard for a born housekeeper like 
you to give up her work into un- 
skilled hands—and you need not give 
it all up, of course; but only as much 
of it as keeps you from more-to-be- 
desired dutics, for T hold it to be the 


home,’ 


Thornhill 
than three or 
years, But I 

children so 
give up 


Mrs 


duty of a wife and mother to give 
her husband and her children’ as 
much of her companionship as she 
can. I know just how you feel about 
it, for when I was first married 1 
made just the mistake that I think 
you are malcing. I thought nobody 


and boy as 
awoke to 
slave of 
power to 


could do for my husband 
well as I, until T suddenly 
the fact that I was making a 
myself, when T had it in my 


be a queen. When my housework was 
done to my satisfaction I was too} 
tired for a concert or a lecture or} 


even for company at home. So |! 
stopped short, and made up my mind 
that it was better to be a queen than 
a slave. I hired the most competent 
help I could procure, and then taught 


my servants my ways as well as I 
could.” 

“But it is so much harder to teach 
a green servant girl to do a thing 


than to go ahead and do it myself!” 


“Of course, it is at first. Many a 
time IT was sorely tired, and longed to 
go back to the old way; but my hus- 
band was so glad to have me ready 
to go out with him evenings, and 
never having plead weariness, as I 
had tried to so many times, that I 
kept on in the road T had marked 
out, and how glad T am that I did!” 

“John and the children think it is 


dreadful for me not to dress for din- 
ner when we have company,” said 
Mrs Thornhill; “but I tell them 1 
can’t wear a nice dress and be over 


the stove cooking.”’ 


“But you can, dear. That's another 


thing I was wrong about at first 
dress. T didn’t even wear neat print 
fOowns as you do T used to put on 


any old thing. and was terribly morti- 
fied more than once, in consequence, 
I never left my entire work to serv- 
ants, as many do: T always kept the 
Superintendence of things in my own 
hands; but I used to wear simple, 
pretty house dresses—that is, after T 
came to my senses. T had big, high- 
necked, long-sleeved aprons, that 
covered meup sufficiently for never a 
drop or speck to touch my dress. Tn 
that way T could whisk up a pudding 
or a salad, or dish up a meal, and in 
a minute be ready to receive a guest 
—or my husband.” 


“That would suit John and _ the 
children, TI guess T’ll have to try it,”’ 
Mrs Thornhill said. “They would 


be glad if I would train Tilly to wait 
on table when we have company; but 
She is so awkward I’d rather get the 








WORTH READING 


things myself. So I have to keep 
popping up, and it distresses them.” 
“Have you ever tried having her 
wait on table when you are alone?” 
“Not every day?” 
“That is what I mean.” 
‘But it seems like putting on airs, 


for just 

“Not at all. 
does every meal 
a little; so that When there are guests 
the serving will go on smoothly with- 


out a break.” 

The entrance of Elizabeth put an 
end to the talk; but when Mrs Silliman 
came for her next visit she found a 
hostess who was at liberty for any 
hour of the day, unweariced and 
happy. 


A Camp Refrigerator—This is also 
good for picnic grounds, 


used. Cut a strong syrup or molasses 
barrel in two below the second hvuop. 
Put an extra hoop around the top 
of the lower half, With a strong 
hinge on the back join the two parts 
and attach a hasp for a padlock in 
front. Close to the bottom bore a 
hole for drainage; about a third of 
the way up bore two aug¢*r_ holes 


about a foot apart for ventilation and 
barrel for the 
ventilat- 
wire. At a rea- 
rack. 

the 
rack 


two in 
same 

ing holes with screen 
sonable hight put 
The ice 
bottom 


us four.’ 
Just try it! 
will come easy 





the 
purpose, 


top of the 
Cover these 
support for a 
placed on 
the 


then be 
the food on 


can 
and 


above. 


Do You Know that the shape of 
the nose, lips and mouth, and the 
quality of the voice are directly af- 
fected by the character and position 
of the teeth? It is true. Defects 


sadly apparent 


be traced directly to premature loss 
of the first or baby teeth. The wise 
mother will insist on perfect cleanli- 
ness of the child’s teeth and mouth, 
In after years she will receive the 
grateful thanks of the child. 

A Delicious Dessert is made as fol- 
lows: Pare and stone 1 doz ripe 
peaches; place in a granite pan and 
crush with !% pt sugar. Add %&% pt 


later in 


What she 
after 


occasionally 


life may often 





sugar to 1 qt rich sweet cream and 9 
weil-beaten eggs. Let this reach the 
boiling point; rub through a colander, 
place in a freezer and freeze. Seryg 
with cake.—[Mrs Phillips. 
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This corset 
sook oO cents; 
ering 15 cents; 
pattern 10 cents. 
our Fancywork 


cover stamped on nain- 
materials for embroid- 
perforated stamping 
Order by number 5f 
Pattern Ds partment, 
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BROLDERY 
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cover stamped on nain- 
materials for embroid- 
perforated stamping 
Order by number of 
Pattern Department, 


This corset 
sook 350 cents; 
ering 15 cents; 
pattern 10 cents. 
our Fancywork 
this office. 
man who blows his own hom 
applauded.” 


“The 
fs seldom 
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EDDYSTONE 
PRINTS 


ts his name. 


Simpsons have made ack € 


Ask your dealer for 
Eddystone 


& Whites 


The well-known “Simpson” Prints 
made only in Eddystone, 

First get quality in the cloth, Nexta 
stylish pattern in absolutely fast color. 
Then you will have a dress worth the mak- 
ing. Youget both durability and beauty. 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints. Some designs 
in a new silk finish, 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints write) 


We'll help him supply you. Decline subs 
Stitutes and fmitations, f dtl 
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The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
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Garland Gas Ranges and Heaters 
Made on Honor 
in the Painstaking Garland Way 
You pay no more for atime-tried “Garland” 
than for an unknown brand. It pays first, 
last and all the time to have the RFST. 
Sold by First-class Dealers Everywhere. 
Ranges furnished with Garland Oven Heater Indicator 
Booklets Free by Mail. 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Rangesin the World. # 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIL 








Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultive” 
tion and Propagation of Frui 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mar 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 






. ‘ » s nt of 
This book is written from the stand pie 7] 
the practical fruit grower; it 18 UP “4 tice 


avery particular, and covers the entire Pictical 
of fruit culture. It gives in plain, p 

language, descriptions of suct ’ , the 
most in demand in our markets, fal cult 
methods practiced by the most gene Sep 
vators of many sections of cag Pong pear, 
arate chapters are devoted to i chert 


peach, apricot and _ nectarine, — 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, weklebert? 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, , 2 


propagation of cre insect 
growing under Gl ter OB 
pests and fungous diseases. The sensive 
the apple is particularly, compre Hoel. The 
complete, forming @ monograph 4 strawberri 
chapter on forcing peaches Gre oat suc 
and other fruits, d age bag is the mos 
~ . + present day, 
methods of thy p cn this important 


subtropical fruits, 
and plants, fruit 






recent practical treatise ons 

dustry. ’ 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 page. 
rice, postpaid «..+++++» eocccceees eoee 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ; 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York, N. Bs 
Marquette Building, Chicag' 
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everything from e time we were 
out of sight of America. I never 
heard him use § h language before 
er since.” 

“And he never will again,” the wise 


her, which is one 


old minister told 
been such a dev- 


T have since 
otee at his church! 

For the minister was right. It was 
simply an uficonscious outflowing of 
all the profane words that had been 
registered in my brain centers during 
that careless period on the prairie, 
under the influence of one of the most 
powerful liquors known to the al- 
chemy of intoxicants 


With Mirandy Away 


FARRELL GREENTH 


reason 


BY ROY 


[RANDY'S been away from home 
the last two weeks er so, 
Not off at some resort, but jes’ 

a-visitin’, you know 


An’ I've been cookin’ fer myself, be- 
sides a-doin’ chores 
sroun’ the house, like churnin’, washin’ 
F dishes, sweepin’ floors. 
I've done the very best I could t’ keep 
things trim and clean, 
An’ yet t house is cluttered up the 
worst you v¢é ever seen 
’m wonderin’ if disorder’s imps ‘'gainst 
wifeless m connived 
When Adam batched in Eden ere his 
better half arrived 
VE known some rather handy men 
about the house, ‘tis true, 
But, sakes ali ! some woman had t’ 
‘ tell ’em what to do 
thoug she’d find in all their meth- 
od nothin’ t’ condemn 
It kept her busy t1 iipsin’ round t’ pick 
up after them 
W 1 femininity has flown there’s scores 
of things misplaced, 
There's litter if there isn’t dust, un- 
tidiness and waste 
Did hom yt havir known her touch, 
see ¢ ty a deprived 
When Adam bat d in Eden ere his 
bett half irrived? 
ASK myself ich things, I guess, a 
| hur it . day 
It’s, somehow, | n so lonesome since 
indy t away 
Of courst n that primeval day there 
wa ’'t roof I loor 
There Ww t churnir sweepin’, then 
er I litt ore 
But even that far ick there must have 
be sol rk fer man 
I'm sure ! en woman came 
in lif first began! 
The question i Were things mussed 
up, thougl ndlessly he strived, 
When Ada batched in Eden ere his 
better half irrived? 


Deadly Mister Fly 


HE house fl is certainly com- 
T ing in for hard knocks these 

da Ever day the evidence 
against these winged tormenters piles 
up Workers for the general public 
1 waking up to the situa- 
campaign of education is 


welfare ar 
tion and a 
being waged 


fecause the fly seldom bites it has 
been regarded in the average house- 
hold as a nuisance and tormenter 
rather than a dangerous pest Ac- 
tually it is worse than the malarial 
mosquito, because its methods are 
less direct and the mischief is seldom 
traced to its real source. 


Milk is one of the food mediums in 
which germ life develops most rapid- 
ly. The fly in the milk is disgusting. 


Do you realize that it is more than 
this? It may be poison All house 
flies have their birth in filth, usually 
in animal excrement They lay their 
eggs in this; they are constantly 
Crawling over. it From this. they 
come directly into your house; they 
walk over your food; they walk over 
your plat Everywhere they step 
they leave germs. They cluster about 
Overripe fruit It is a well estab- 
lished fact that very, ery many cases | 
of severe or fatal sickness have their } 
origin in polluted fruits or vegetables | 


—and the fly is responsible 


The housewife who keeps her house 
entirely free from flies and who keeps 
all her food supplies covers d is 
adopting one of the best possible 


forms of hy alth insuranc 


oO 
Rust in the Sink—If your sink has 
become 


badly rusted use quicklime 
Combined with oil, lard, mutton or 
beef fat Rub mutton fat on bottom 
and sides. of ink, then cover with 
bowdered quicklim and allow to re- 
Main over night In the morning 


Wash off with plent 
an old sink broom Follow this with | 
8 hot solution of salsoda. 
Move all the rust. 
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A Few Words to the Girls 


BY DORA B. PHILLIPS 





HEN should a girl wed? 
My advice to those who 
possess a happy home is 
never until you are 25 at 
the least. Thefe will be 
less heart ache, misery 
and pain if you wiil wait for mature 


another home. 
leap in the 
headlong bound 


judgment in choosing 
At the very best, it’s a 
dark; at the worst, a 
to an earthly hell. 

A girl who torsakes or renounces 
home, friends and parents, to cleave 
for life to some well-nigh stranger is 
running a risk of untolé@ misery. Non 
but the double dyed, genuine love can 


stand the stress of poverty So ii 
you must wed, pause long enough to 
ask yourself a few serious, sensible 


questions. 

LOVE 

What is 
his hair? 


WHAT IS IT? 
love? Is it the 
the shape of his 


color of 
nose or 


OPINIONS EXCHANGED 





make you shiver? 


If so, you better 
bide a bit. 


[21] 


Weak Ankles--Crooked Heels 








Girlhood days are the most pleas- Nathan's pat. ventilating o 
ant and carefree of all your life. And — 
you cannot be too careful in laying © vk, skating and athictics 
the warp of your ‘uture destiny. and physicians. _ 

Hero worship and love's young Price, men's and 


dreams are responsible for many mis- 
fit marriages; viewing life through the 


rose-colored lens of youth sheds a| Nathan’s Pat. Anti Crooked 
roseate hue over the most common- Shoe Cushions 
place mortals, which nearness and | Ke . 

7 q ep shoes from running over. Worn inside 
reality soon dispel. There are cares | of shoes. Price 3c pair all sizes. At all shoe 
and hardships to be met with in the | eres, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
average married womans life which So Mende ne Dent on ww. wit 
the dainty young girl never dreams : 
of. Perfection is not to be found a 
among men or women either, for that 
matter. Ask yourself this: “Have AGENT SEND TODAY FOR OUR 


love to carry 
disillusion, or 


I patience, strength and 


me over the bridge of 


will [ at the first disappointment money made 

grieve and fret over a shattered ideal ao 

of wedded felicity? You may think and 1000 other TOTHE END 
you will steer your ship clear of | | ssefl PATENTED ARTI- 


matrimonial storms, but few ever en- 
ter port without meeting a few high 
Waves on the voyage. 

— —e 





ladies’, 75c 


- All sizes. 





pair. 
Children, 0c pair. 











You will be as- 
tonished at the 











antes to show 





NEW PROPOSITION 
HIS,DOES IT, 


CLES. Can't be bought in stores. No one else 

sells them. V. C. Giebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 

poles Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, made $13.50. YOU 
AN DO IT. We teach you all about the business, and 

from $3 te $10 « day. 


you how to make 
us your address today and let us PROVE IT. Joods guaraa- 




















the squint of his eyes? If so, he may Scorched Stains—Wet the scorched SAMPLES PREM vo ccones WRITE Sows y — 
soon become bald headed, get his nose parts and rub with soap Spread in THOMAS MFG, OO., 226 Home Bidg., Dayton, O 
broken, or go blind, and what then? the sun and cover the spot with a 
The thrilling voice may not hesitate to thin mixture of starch and water. | —— 
give harsh demands and use vile pPhis may have to be repeated several 
words to enforce them times. Better still, don’t scorch. BE ITEVER SO 

What is he that you should give 
your life into his care and keeping? Improves with Age—The longer HU. LE there’s no place 
Is he capable of taking care of him- jron is used the smoother and better | MB like home 
self? What do you know about his jt becomes Next to copper it is the |} : 
habits, likes and dislikes? Are you’ best material for retaining heat. For a ye om seeee te 
sure you can see him three a this reason there is an advantage in @ family of tadivideais. 91.50 0 year. . _ 
and sixty-five days in the year and having stew pans and soup kettles of - , » 
never grow tired of him? Can you jron. - , , With this Journal both one year $1.75 
picture him, fat and rotund, tall and —— THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO.,, 
bent, old, toothless, and wrinkled and Silence may be golden, but you Springtield, Mass, 
still love him, or does the picture can’t always convert it into cash 








Don’t buy a stove or range until you first see 











Wm. 7 huinpso 


n 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

































price is. 


Days 
Approval 
Test 


You are invited 
of hot water and | to visit us 


want to buy it as economically as possible. 


How Much You Save 


by getting 


And it’s to your interest to make it. 


You deal directly with the manufacturers. You buy 


at actual factory prices, 


You save all dealers’, 


jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 


to pay your taxes 


It will re- | We Pay the Freight 


You buy from one ofthe largest, most modern, best 


equipped stove foundries in the world—mak- 
ing nothigg but the highest grade stoves and 
ranges, and you get allthe advantages which 
come from manufacturing in large quantities. 
You not only save from 20% to 40% in first 
cost, but you also save in cost of operation, in 
repairs and in durability. 
ou do not only save money, but you get a 
stove or range of extra quality. 
You have no freight to pay. We send you 


the Kalamazoo freight prepaid. 

You get a stove or range of the latest design, with all the latest 
improvements, which will last as long as any you can find any- 
where, and you save one-quarter or one-third in the price. 


You wouldn’t think of buying land or hogs or steers or feed-stuff, without first finding out what the market 
Why then buy a stove orrange without finding out the manufacturers’ prices? 
Let me show you the difference between the factory price and the retail price. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 100 


You can save enough on one purchase, to pay fora good share of your season’s fuel— 
to get a new gown or a new suit. If you save only $5, or $10, I’m sure 
you can find some good use for the money or you keep in your own pocket. 

The Kalamazoo line is complete, embracing stoves and ranges for all domestic 
purposes, including more than 300 styles and sizes of 


Coal and Wood Ranges 
Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 


Hotel Ranges 


I Promise You: 


That you save more money, and at 
the same time get a better stove or range for the money, when you 
buy a Kalamazoo, than you can get anywhere else in the world. 
my promise, and here’s my hand on it! 
prove to you that I will do what I say? 
In the past six years we have sold Kalamazoo stoves and ranges to thousands 
of readers of this journal—saving them $5, $8, $10, and as high as $30 and $35 ona 
single purchase, But, that doesn’t Co you any good, unless you let me quote you prices 
and show you what we can do for you. Isn’t it to your interest, then, to get our prices 
and catalogue? When you buy, you want the best stove or range you can find, and you 
You want to make every dollar count. Let me show 
you how. Write for our our catalogue and prices, and then compare the Kalamazoo, in both quality 
and prices with the best stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
comparison. 


How You Save Money 


Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 
Open Franklin Heaters 
Get our prices and see what you save. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 4 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 










A Kalamazee 


Direct to You’ 


That’s 
Will you give me a chance to 


That’s all we ask—just a simple 


How You Run No Risk 


You buy on a 360 days’ approval test, and I promise 
now, in black and white, to return to you every cent 
you pay if you do not find your purchase in every 
way exactly as represented. You buy from an estab- 
lished company, with more individual customers 
than any other stove company in existence. 

We doubtless can send you names of many satis- 
fied users of the Kalamazoo right in your own 
country—people who have not only saved money, 
but have also secured a stove or range of extra 
quality. We pay the freight—you don’t have to 
take even that risk. 

Your banker can easily find out about our relia- 
bility, and you know that the editor of this paper 
would not print our advertisements, year after year, 
ifwe were not perfectly trustworthy. If you ap- 
preciate the advantage of economy in buying, you 
will at least let me quote you prices. 


Use the coupon, or 





Kalamazoo 
Stove Ce. 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 







Base Burners 
Coal and Wood Heaters 


le send me Cat- 
Shop Stoves, etc. ones 


alogue No. 100. and 
quote me factory prices, 


x freight prepaid, 







All Kalamazoo stoves and 

Fanges are equipped with P. ODicccceccscccessccccsesecosceses see 
patent thermometer which 

makes baking and 

roasting easy. State .....-+- ee oe eeeee eens eeeren ener esse eeee) 
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New Idea in Curtain Stretches 
BY MRS T. I. PURPLE 


ECAUSE I had so little room to 

B vx a large, clumsy curtain 
stretcher, I invented a revolving 
streicher that is simply perfect. It 
takes up so little space it can I» 
used in the smallest room, is casily 
moved about and can be placed be- 
fore the store, fireplace, radiator or 
over a register or out in the sun. It 
is a delight, as you sit down while 
pinning on the Jlofigest size curtain 
made, or the smallest sash curtain. 
It is much easier to do up ruffled 
curtains on it, as you can place the 
stretcher close to the ironing table 
and unreel it as you iron the ruffles 














A Little Girl Can Use This Curtain 
Stretcher 

and not muss the curtains. I wish 
every woman who has had _ back- 
aches from pinning curtains down on 
the carpet and using other deviers 
could know what comfort and con- 
venience there is to be derived from 
this new discovery. Any man clever 
with tools will catch the idea from 
the accompanying photograph. 


Making Both Ends Meet 


BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 


ITHOUT was that Intense 
stillness and chill which 
meant just one thing—by 


morning the white frost would lie on 
all the roofs, the fence boards, the 
well platform, the walks from the 
house to the barns. It would seek 
out the corners which the dahlias 
were glorifying and the flowerbeds 
where the poppies and petunias were 
yet holding sway, and casting its hoary 
mantle upon them would triumph, 
crackling, “You are mine, you are 
mine!” 

Thnigs without having been madese- 
cure Mr and Mrs Mason sat in their 
comfortable living room where ev- 
erything betokened that the care 
given to things beyond doors was 
only an extension of the industry be- 
stowed within, The braided rugs on 
the varnished floor, the neatly pa- 
pered walls with well selected passe- 
partouted pictures, the plants by the 
muslin draped windows, the home- 
made cushions in the rocking chairs, 
the children’s corner with the array of 
playthings neatly put away for the 
night, the sewmg machine near the 
south window, the basket of folded 
work by its side, the reading table 
with its well trimmed lamp, books, 
papers and magazines, all these things 
bespoke a capable and zealous mis- 
tress who looked well to the ways of 
her household. 

So thought Mr Mason as he threw 
a stick of wood on the glowing coals 
in the open grate, a grate which had 
been built by his grandfather and 
used by each succeeding generation. 
This was the time the “guid man” 
and “guid wife” had their daily visit, 
“the time they lived together,” Mr 
Mason often’ said, the time they 
talked over their work of the day 
and made their plans for the morrew. 

“I’ve been thinking, George, that 
T’ll make the butter at home this 
winter,” said Mrs Mason. 

“Yl wish you wouldn’t try it, Caro- 
Vine. You've worked extra hard all 
summer and if there’s a chance for 
you to rest up this winter I'd like to 
have you take it.” 

“I’ve worked hard, I know, but I’ve 
been well, as well as I ever was in my 
life. “ Ethel is getting to be quite a 
help to me, and I do want to get some 
new things before the girls come next 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





summer and I can’t think of any oth- 
Of course, I count on 


heavy lifting.’ 


retircd it had been ugreed that if Mrs 


" previous buyers 





Mrs Mason's disappointment 


was mentioned 
ily to her husband who had just come 


we must have 
won't do any longer 


effort Mrs Mason was making to beau 
erously resolved 


to “punrp if it 


his resolve, and 
a matter-of-fact, 
already-settled 








stand it any longer. If you s2y 40, 
l’ll go and see Bentley today.” 

“T certainly would. That pumping 
is too hard altogether. You'd better 
hitch up right after breakfast.” 

3efore Mr Mason got ready for his 
trip to town Mr and Mrs Goodell 
drove over from their farm. Mz 
Goodell wanted Mr Mason to go with 
him to another part of the township 
to estimate a fire loss, and Mrs Good- 
ell was to stay and visit while the 
men were gone. During the forenoon 
the matter of the windmill was men- 
tioned, 

“Have you seen ours?” inquired 
Mrs Goodell, “we've got a new one 
New last summer.” 

‘No, where did you get yours?” 

“Well, we wrote to one of those 
firms that advertise in our farm 
paper, and we got ours for about for- 
ty dollars less than we could have 
gotten one in town.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs 
Mason, her face lighting up with this 
unexpected and welcome information, 
“And does it work all right? How did 
you get it put up? You had to hire 
ome of Bentley’s men to do that, J 
suppose.” 

“Indeed, we didn’t. We had to 
get a new tower, too. Our oid wooden 
one was played out just as you say 
yours is, Why every pirce came 
marked and fitted and Cassius and 
the hired man put it up themselves. 
It wasn't any trouble at all.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs 
Mason “I'll tell George about that 
as quick as he gets home, and have 
him talk it over with Cassius. My, if 
we could get a good mill for the price 
you say J'd feel rich Someway I'\ 
always been afraid of advertisements 
or dealing with people we didn't 


know, You see so many pieces in the 
local papers warning against do- 
ing it.’’ 


The men foiks returned just before 
dinner was ready and all drew up to 
the table with excellent appetites. 
The subject of windmill was soon in- 
troduced and Mr Goodell was heariy 
in his indorsement of the one he had 
bought. The price was so much less 
than the Masons had expected to pay 
that they determined to send for one 
immediately, and in a very. short 
time the old wooden tower and mill 
were supplanted by a new steel struc- 
ture. 

“How do you like your mill?” in- 
quired the Goodells when they met the 
Masons some time after. 

“It’s just fine,’’ replied Mr Mason. 

“Did you have any trouble putting 


it up?” 
“Not a bit. Everything fitted per- 
fectly. I got one with a tank and 


we've had water piped into the house 
for less than I would have paid for a 

















when the clock strikes 


It’s time for me to stop my play. 
“It’s growing late; 
Put your books and dolls away.” 


may stay this time until 


At ten o’ctlock, er later still. 
every doll began to smiie; 
I said they might sit up awhile. 


But my eyes would not behave; 
They kept closing up, and then, 


I couldn’t open them again. 
“On the couch,” I thought, “I'll lie; 
better by and by.” 





Time 


BY Z. RB. CRONYN 





Someone threw a quilt on me 
And I heard a voice that said: 
“What a tired child is she— 
Father’ll carry her to bed.” 
I tried to tell him that I heard, 
But I couldn’t say a word. 


All in vain I tried to say, 
“I’m not sleepy father, dear. 
You needn’t carry me away, 
I was just a-lying here.” 
I lay a little while and then 
I thought I’d try my eyes again. 


The sofa faded to my bed 
And I saw that it was light. 
The sun looked in all round and red 
And “tonight” was just last night. 
And now I know just how they’ll 
smile 
If I ask to sit up awhile. 











Grinb teh pcho,dan érinb het bial, 
Moce thiw paphy scafe lal; 
Tel su kame a rymer 6rin, 

Klat nad hagul, dan cande nai gins 
Yuckqil, kicquyl,-cermo yawa, 
Rof ti si a slatpane yad. 








For Small Folks 

Rearrange the letters to make sense 
and find a verse. 

The Answer to last week’s numer- 
ical enigma was “Letting the old cat 
die.” The key words were hat, lid, 
yate, doll, ice, tent. 





in town, Ask 


plain » Caroline how 
She likes it.’ 

“It’s splendid, enthused Mrs Ma- 
son. I’m going to have a cit bath- 
room before long. see if I don't. And 
IT want vou to come over and see my 
new dishes and carpet.” 3 

“Hiow did you do it?” asked Mrg 
Goodell when a few days later she ace 
cepted the above invitation 

“Well, I never expected to get all 
these things, but I’m just tickled to 
death to have them I did so want 
my house to look nice When the girls 
come! I don’t believe I could have 
done it only for your suggestion re- 
garding the windmill. We saved more 
than forty dollars on that Then my 
butter business has turned out fine. I 
bought @ishes and carnet through ad- 


vertisements also, and so saved money 
on them, And don’t you think they’re 
pretty?” 

“T certainly do. Are you going to 


ou 


keep on making your own butter 
“Yes, I intend to George has built 
an icehouse and put up ice and I am 


going to keep help during the sume 
mer. It will pay me to do it.” 
“Theyysay,” remarked Mrs Goodell 
to her husband on their wa home, 
“that poets are born not made I 


think you could put in managers or 
any other kind of folks as well ag 
pocts. Did you ever see an body as 
quick to see a point and work to it 
as Caroline Mason? She has what 
my mother used to eall ‘gumption,’ 
and that means that she’s a mighty 
smart woman.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr Goodell absent- 
ly, as old Kit turned into the house 
lane. “George is a pretty smart man, 
too,” he added, with more interest 
“Between them they are making that 
old farm one of the show places of the 
county. They’re getting ahead, too, 
It struck me today when I was going 
over things with George that one of 
the good things about buying from 
advertisements is, that you don’t have 
any store accounts to settle when you 
turn off the hogs or the cattle. One 
has to wait for things until he has 
the cash. Probably our home fellows 
could afford to sell cheaper if they 
always got the cash.” 

“That don’t add to or subtract from 
Caroline Mason's faculty,” persisted 
Mrs Goodell, “I tell you she’s a born 
manager.” 

“Not a bit more so than you are 
yourself,” gallantly replied Mr Good- 
ell, as he helped her out of the bugey- 
And Mrs Goodell blushed like a girl. 








Care of Ironware—Coat the inside 
of your new iron utensils with fresh 


mutton tallow and let stand for @ 
few days. At the end of this time 
melt the fat slowly and then wash the 


utensils in hot water in which 1 table- 
spoon washing soda to every « ats 
of water has been dissolved. Use & 
mop, to save the hands. Rinse uten- 
sils in hot water and wipe dry. After 
this treatment you will have very lit- 
tle difficulty in keeping your utensils 
in perfect condition. Acids tend to 
cause rust, while soda and fats make 
the surface smooth and prevent rust. 


Labor is ennobling, but lots of men 


are opposed to the nobility. 
























A Bookcase You Can Make 
BY WEBB DON NELL 

simplest bookcase that 

made, and it is a 

as can be seen from 


This is the 
can possibly be 
very pretty one, 
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Simple but Charming 
Fig ! The shelves plain strips 
of board 8 inch wide and 3 


feet long, the edges at the ends and 
front being rounded A strip of %- 
inch stuff, 3 inches ide, is fitted to 
the rear edge of earch ielf, as.shown. 
This keep tl bo from being 
shoved back too far. 

The support for shelves are 
pieces of ban from broken 
fishing pol ! it the four cor- 
ners are of 2 ge, hile the mid- 
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My 


Details of 


Construction 


dle po on ither end hould be 
lighter in vy ght T) f ipports are 
®@rewed to the ed f the helves 
by long, stout, round-headed screws, 
@&%shown, The corner f the shelves 
ae cut out to imit post, as sug- 
Gested in Fig II! 
The back trip red to the 
shelf in the manner iggested in Fig 
IV. The Ll « bac] 
may | It av 2 littl when 
the { r ] t Lo re l e 
the post Th boo end sup- 
ports r ne ‘ more al- 
tractiv« , fini ng the top 
| with i woode } fitted in 
4 the n r here hown These 
balls should ha the same siz 
for the foul er yosts, while th 
Wo middle all ) l be maller. 


Things to Taste Good By and By 


DELICIOUS WILD CRABS 

Housekee per = e in localities 
Wher the wild er appl grows 
Would do well to } r in mind that 
that neglected fruit makes delicious 
lly, With a fir color and a distant 
Vor. Stews: ed with brown sugar it 
ratus water, rinse, core, then 


ten or bake with plenty of sugar and 


& little Ww: ster Grandmother always 
cl & bask: of “wild erabs’”’ in the 

lar in the fall to make the cellar 
“sme! nice.’ {E M 4 


- Grapes for Pies 
ter ~. Tapes are delicious for win- 
ae Pick fré ym the stems, dis- 
- Withered or imperfect ones, 
rain, pack in a jar, making al- 
: ternate = Ts of grapes and brown 
tho ey make a syrup which 
4 uld be brought to the boil thick- 


ened with some corn starch and used 
with the grapes in the pies. They 
will keep all winter if the family de- 
mand is not too insistent.—[{Eva. 
Ginger Pears 

To 4 Ibs pears chopped add 4 Ibs | 
sugar, 1 lemon, 1 oz fresh ginger root 
chopped. Let set over night before 
cooking.—[ Virginia. 

Splendid Piccalilli 


To 2 doz green tomatoes take 1 
head cabbage, 1 doz large cucumbers, 
12 onions, 6 large, green peppers, 2 
doz small cucumbers, chop fine and 
put altogether in a jar, stir in a hand- 
ful of salt, let seteover night. Drain 
and cook 10 minutes in 1 qt water and 
1 quart vinegar. Drain again. Put 
into a jar, scald 1 gal vinegar, 3 Ibs 
sugar, % Ib white mustard seed, 2 
tablespoons ground mustard, 3 of cin- 
namon, 1 each of cloves, black pepper, 
allspice and ginger, pour on and stir 
well.—f[ Virginia. ° 

ee 


Worth Trying 


REEF PIE 

Cut up cold roast beef and put it in 
a hot skillet with a little butter, a 
finely minced onion, the gravy, a 
dash of lemon juice and of cayenne, 
a pinch of nutmeg and a tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce with one of to- 
mato or walnut catsup. Stew a little 
and then put into a deep pie dish lined 
with good pastry, cover with paste 
and brown nicely in a moderate oven. 
[A Y 

LEMON MARMALADE 

Wash 6 lemons and 1 orange, 
ing the skins on, then cut into quar- 
ters, and slice 
knife Let the fruit stand in 7 pints 
of water over night. In the morning 
boil 1 hour, then add T pounds of 
granulated sugar, and boil 1 hour 
bonger or until it jellies Do not be 
afraid of the skins.—|[K. J. G. 

STUFFED SWEET FOTATOES 

Choose potatoes of uniform size, 
ike in their skins until soft, then cut 
mall holes in the tops, remove the in- 
side meat, and mash it up with small 
quantity cream, butter, sugar and a 
pinch of powdered cinnamon, Return 
this mixture to the shells, piling it in 
lightly with a fork, and brown quickly 
in a hot oven -|Mrs vv. BD. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 

Put 1% cups milk on the stove to 
heat When hot thicken with the fol- 
»wing mixture well beaten Yolks of 
2 eges, % cup sugar, 2 level table- 
poons corn starch, | tablespoon cocoa 
or chocolate (I like cocoa better than 
hocolate), a pinch of salt, and %& cup 
milk When cool flavor with vanilla 
and put in pie shell. Cover with a 


frosting made of the whites of 2 eggs 
ind 1 tablespoon sugar thoroughly 
beaten Set in oven to brown.—— 


{Tabler. 


10CK MACARONI CROQUETTES 


Ww rave for years been making a 
dish that we call mock macaroni, of! 
grated cheese and cracker crumbs ar- 
ranged in alternated layers, and, after 


being moistened with a _ sauce of 
beaten eggs and milk with mustard, 
pepper and salt, baked in the oven. An 
experiment evolved some 
croquettes. The proportions are 2 cups 
of bread or craeker crumbs, 1% cups 
of erated cheese, 2 well-beaten eggs, 
and condiments to season, all com- 
ing for school, but he is getting 
bined with rich milk or evaporated 
ream to the proper consistency to 
make into oval croquettes Roll in 
egg and cracker dust, and fry in deep 


successful 


fat ! frequently combine cold rice 
vith the crumbs in the same manner. 
s . Ww 
rGGs AND MUSITROOMS 

Stew % pt mushrooms till tender 
in just enough water to keep them 
from burning Divide these into 6 
small individual molds that can be set 


in the oven and sent to the table; open 
one fresh egg in each mold on top of 
the mushrooms, being very careful 
not to break the yolks. Season with 
salt and pepper, sift a very few fine, 
browned crumbs over the top, dot 
with a bit of butter, and bake till the 
yolks are set. Serve on a pretty plate 
in the dish in which they were baked, 
and lay on the side two or three long, 
narrow strips of golden brown toast. 
A variation of this is to slice and fry 
an equal quantity of Spanish mush- 
rooms, mix with the stewed mush- 
rooms, and proceed as above.—[A, C. 


leav- 


very thin with a sharp | 












You can buy the best Base Burner, Self- 
Feeder and Double Heater for $24.05. 
That is the price of the handsomest and 
) best Heater on the market as sold 

Hh) by us, and we ask you, Why Pay Mere? 


. ‘he Windsor 


ae isa beautiful stove, ey meee | co 
very desirabi 


| 





wer — — ng for 25 


Sy, 
“ae 7 now 


prob- 
ably sell more high-grade 
stoves than any firm in the 
world. Don't buy 
a stove of any 
kind until you've 
seen our catalog. 
A new edition 
now ready show- 


ing the finest line 
Stoves, Ranges 


and Heaters we 
have ever seen. 
Prices are great- 
ly reduced this 
year-- LOWER 
than ever. Let 























price 
—enough = pa arid your coal 
bill this win aoe more. 
















































comes in three sizes: 
cst2— 2 
ea EN eae 
$24.05 


cata Fire 6 Ldin. Floor space 
us send you 27x27. Holght 67\ in. to top of 
our stove cat- i Pa Weiss 470 Ibs, 
nay aa for you } c . R ion isin. a FI 

examine. “9 r : 20x29. Hel 60% 

If you need urn, Weight 640 i= goons 
a stove, get a Pri $3 
goes one, but 

on't pay too 
much. See our 

































PICO ecececsesscveses 
These prices to you are actuall 
lower than factory prices to deal. 
ers, on etovesef comparative merit, 








sae ere the lowest prices in t 
qiaice=e. 9 / orld; and over whee le eniek 
1 3 =| gnaranteed to suit in ev 
WindsorStove way. The Palace W inaeor 1s chip 


Catalo ig he 
post a. ully 
| fon the Pal- 
ace Windsor 
Heater and 
our full line 


i to you direet from factory, L 
vlackened and polixhed and re 
te set up and use; strongly A 
ou do not want to buy a stove every 
year or two. Your stove mast last 
— give satisfaction. And when you 
an get a stove that will last long, 


of Steel, jook i attepotive, burn little fuel,one 
| Mallea- Pe, shat: is easy to regulate and per- 
ble and =" fect in every way, and can do 


so ata very decided saving in 















Cast money, it is certainly for your 
Ranges, interest to give us your order. 
Xook Our stro { _ antee protects 
Stoves, you in every way, and tmeures 
| Oak 8t you perfect satisfaction in 
Oar! — your purchase, 
Fontt Geta ats we that is adapted 
honing to your need and one large 
-_ f Ord hto lo its work right. 
* rader your stove or ran 

a in time to have it travel the 
_ distance and get you be- 
ae fore you “‘must” have it. 
— Allow at least two weeks for 

oil . ita being on the re 
= Q Mallroade ace, — 
aad , Congest with freight 
de Get Posted. Save Money. and this causes delays. Order in ample tima 
ap Get the Best Made, Whatever your stove wants we can 
supply you best and most economically 





Montgomery Ward & Co. 


rs 
Michigan Ave. Madison and Washington Sts, Chicago yD Send tor our Special Stove Catalogue 
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Ready to Ship From. 














FARGO SIOUX FALLS st. PAUL. WATERLOO, 
AVENPORT, MILWAUKEE » OMAHA 
ours anniseuhe, 


CHICAGO, Wick ance 
ALBANY, KANSAS city. GRAND RAPIDS. 


Low Freight Charges 
No Matter Where You Live 


A great stove opportunity. Our 
finest and greatest value ranges and 
heating stoves at wonderfully low prices 
are stored ready to ship from any of the 
above cities to make quick delivery sad very 
sinall freigiit charges, 


In our big foundry we make every style of cooking and pay by stoves 
and ranges of highest quality, and our prices offer a wonderful sa 

Do this. If you are Interested In stoves, before you buy anywhere, on any terma, a 
and ask for our bic new special free Stove Catalogue No. 179, Illustrating and deseribin 
everything in stoves; our new quick delivery and low freight charge arrangement; all our [at 
offers: our 36 days’ trial pian; our very lowest priees; complete stove information; everything 
exp! — the greatest stove proposition we have ever put out, 


Write today and ask for our free Stove Catalogue No. 170, Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIRECT from FACTORY to YOU at 
WHOLESALE PRICES, FREIGHT PAID 
For & years the standard highest grade stove, $5 to $20 


made complote in our own factory, and ready to SAVED 
eut up in your home, at dealers’ prices, freight 


paid, safe delivery guaranteed. 
GOLD COIN “ers 
RANGES 
are wonderfal fuel savers, economical, and hand- 
some heaters. You may give ene of them 
and receive your money back (guarantced 
One Whole Year’ s T: ria in writing) if not satiaiied with it. 
Our Iliustrated Stove Book. You will want it yew ye buy any 
w. , bd valuable information. Ju. write a postal to- 
GOLD COIN STOVE OComPANY, 1 Oak street, rest, TROY, NEW YORK 
Successors to Bussey & McT_cod, 4 1860, 








































“ 9? is too often a framed motto, The 

Home Sweet Home magazine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING each 
month makes it a reality. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal both One Year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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DON'T BE 
DISCOURAGED 
BUT MOVE TO 


‘ 


u ARIZONA 


produces a scant harves 
priced crops will yield you riches in 
Arizona. 
In Arizona nature works with 
ou, not against you. An acre in 
rizona is a farm in itself. The 
and yields as if by magic. 
TEN ACREG 
. GIVES INDEPENDENCE 
Arizona fruits and vegetables are 
the earliest and best. 
If you know anything about farm- 
ing, Arizona wants you. If you are 
/ ambitious and want to provide your 
family with comforts and luxuries, 
rizona. Nowhere 


6. 

The opportunities in this wonder- 
4 2 roe on are merely waiting to be 
plucked. 

A farmer in Arizona isa prince 
compared w hia hard-working, 
poorly-paid brother in the middle- 
west or cast. 

Write, asking any questions. Bend 
name for free literature. 

BOARD OF TRADE 
Dept. Ji 


Phoenix, Arizona. 




























gest built, simplest @ pet up and 
easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an edjustable 
take-up hoop that automatically holds Its 
position; continuous open-door front en- 
abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating it; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
manentladder. Material {s best selected 
@inch tank pine. Every International 
is guaranteed. Catalog free. Write per- 


sonally to CHARLES N. CROSBY 
10'S 


UGE ~ Linesville, Pa. L 
GET 7: MONEY) 


FOR 
YyYOuR 

Capacity counts. More speed means more 
profit with less expense. Spencer’s Alligator, 
Favorite and Hercules box hay presses guaran- 
teed to bale more per hour than any other 
press making same size bale ornosale. Cat- 
alog free. 


J. A. SPENCER 7 
1 << 
























| ; Ww 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon 


: Absolutely the best wagon built for every kind 
of farm work, and the cheapest you can buy. It is 
low down, has wide steel wheels and wide tires, and 
will last a lifetime without repairs. Can be depended 
wpon to haul any kind of a load. Guaranteed in 


, 


TEEL WHEELS 








any axle. Send 
for our free 
5 booklet before 
you buy a wagon 
or asetof wheels, 


‘EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106 AH, Quinoy, Ill. 


SOILS 


Charles William Burkett 
Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. « 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. As a rule, a book of this sort is 
@ry avd uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
tike a novel. The author has put into it hia in- 
dividuality. The story of the properties of the 
soils, their improvement and management, as well 
es a discussion of the problems of crop frowing 
and crop feeding, make this book equally val- 
wable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical char- 
acter, each one suggesting some fundamental prin- 
Gath soil management. 300 pages. 5%x8 inches. 
91.3. 4 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 











1430-441 Lafayette Street, New York. | 





ey 
UP - 


ADVFRTISEMENTS 





WHEN you once put Amatite on one of your 
buildings you will be impatient to get it on a/Z 
the others. That is the experience of every- 

one who uses it, because Amatite is its own 

best advertisement. 





















Not only is the first cost of Amatite low, 
but its real mineral surface does away with 
ell the bother and expense of painting. 









Once you have finished nailing down Amatite 
according to directions, you have a roof that will 
@ive protection for many years and which will re- 
quire no attention whatever to insure it from leaks 
and trouble. 


The busy farmer of to-day cannot afford to have 
his stock and farm products suffer because of leaks, 
mor can he spend time on repairs and painting. 

For these reasons thousands of successful far 
mers all over the country are buying Amatite. 
They realize that painted roofings are out of date. | 

Amatite is as far ahead of the ‘‘ painted roofings’’ as the farm im- 
plements of to-day are in advance of those used by our grandfathers. | 

‘ 
1 

















FREE SAMPLE 


To the progressive farmer we say—Send for a Free Sample to-day 
and get in touch with the best ready roofing made. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Kansas Ci Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 








lustration) makes the FEAR- [jy PAWL 
different from all other i 
Spreaders. It spreads wide 


twice as wide as the box. 


You can spread a field evenly in fewer trips with 
a Fearless than any other Spreader. It has the 
endless apron of simple construction, works more 
rapidly and evenly, is low-down, with front and 
rear wheels tracking. Justthe spreader you have 
been waiting for. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
full of information about manure spreaders. 


HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, COBLESKILL, W. Y. 


Straight beaters of all 
other Spreaders spread only 
to their actual width from 


wide and clumsy wagons, 
but the FEARLESS spreads widest of all from a wagon narrow 
enough for ordinary roads and gates. 








Home Water Works | 
Have running water where and when you want | 

it. Use the nearby brook, spring or pond. 

POWER SPECIALTY CO. RAMS A E L MACHINES | 


raise water to any beight, in any 
quantity. Reliable, economics!, te Over 70 sizes and etyles, for drilling either 4 or 
expense oF trouble to operate shallow wells in any kind of soil orrock. Mounted on 
— a valuable wheels or on sills. W ith engines orhorse powers. Strong, 
= and durable. Any mechanic can operate them | 


DRILLING > 







suggestious. 
Mustrates Rifoand Poster 
Hydraulic Reams. We Guarantee Betie 
faotlon. Write qi 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 111 Broadway, Rew York City 


, 


Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 





| 
4s : - | 

‘ When writing Advertisers say, ‘Be Sure to Say hesyou write | Saw Your Ad 
Il saw your advertisement in ~ this journal. Our advertisers like to | 


H . . ow which paper th . | 
American Agriculturist.” ——_= "=~ 7) 









Use This Plan To Gel 
The One Best Roofing 
At Low Cost 


There's just one best 
roofing. We've got 
it and we know it 
We want youtoprove 


it. No money down. .F 
Nothing to pay till Th la) 
you get the goods and ogy t 


ere satisfied. There is 
nothing to compare with 


“UNIT 99 Double Filnt Coa 


Asphalt Roofing 





in ready roofings. Select long wool feic base 
every fibre and thread saturated with asphalt; 
then this dense, water-proofed base (5 cog 


with flint, both sides alike, it’s our special secret 
pace of flint coating. Superior to any other 


eather cannotaffectit. Acids and gases 
beneath do not injureit. Weather-proof, mae 
proof, a flintlike surface, but always flexible, 


All ready to lay. Cementand cape in ever 
Now see the wonderfully low prices. tats 


{-Ply, 108 sq. ft. inroll,weight 57 Ibs. $1.49 
2-Ply, 103 sq. ft. in roll, weight 67 Ibs. $i.85 
3-Ply, 108 sq. ft. in roll, weight77 ibs, $2,15 
Our Unito Rubber Roofing (sample free) is gy. 
perior to anything of its kind. Write us about jt, 
Don't take a risk on year roof. Use the tested 
long-lived UNITO, and still save money. Makes 
Start toward a safe rool now—today—by writ 
for roofing catalog and samples, and our br 4 
plan of buying. Address 


THE UNITED FACTORIES COMPANY Dept, A24 CLEVELAND, Ong 











machinery. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue showing cuts and descriptions of 


our full line,‘ 
~ A, W. GRAY'S 
SONS, - 
" 65 Southst., 
Middletown 























GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 
#302 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 






* D -, ) rower C0. BOSTON. USA 
TOWES CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO CAR 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD" 

WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘O! ETZ ‘ 

maocsy R.E. DIETZ COM PANY wew vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in tbe World 








ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS ANDO LEADERS J 








See OUR GUARANTEE < is 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 












































